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You can count on 


SONOCO 


today and tomorrow 


War is a passing thing—but business 
goes on. For most of our customers 
this is their second or third war... 
They depend on us today, but we 


are counting on them for tomorrow. 


Right now our main business is war 
business —as suppliers, both direct 
and ... But we are thinking 
about post-war business... We are 


going to be ready for that, too. 


SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING IN PAPER CARRIERS 


Sonoco Propucts CoMPpANY 


HARTSVILLE 
Ss. c. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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IF MILDEW OR MOLD IS ONE OF YOUR PROBLEMS 


% 


Dowicides are fungicides and germicides that . oday Dowicides are at war 


prevent damage by mildew and bacteria. apa a 
fighting along with our military 


WATER SOLUBLE services in all parts of the world. 
DOW ICIDE This is just another way in which the 
A 


Sodium Orthophenylphenate Ciba Company is intimately con- 
C Sodium Chloro-2-Phenylphenate 
E Sodium 2 Brom 4 Phenylphenate 
F Sodium Tetrachlorphenate 


nected with the war effort by over- 
coming the devastating effect of 


G Sodium Pentachlorphenate bacteria and fungi. 


The above listed Dowicides are water soluble types for M : th 
enya ay we assist you wit your 
use against mold and bacterial deterioration in paper, 


leather, textiles, glues, sizes, etc. problems on these subjects? 


SOLVENT AND OIL SOLUBLE DYESTUFFS *« CHEMICALS + INTERMEDIATES 


Water emulsions of this type can be prepared. 


DOWICIDE 
Orthophenylphenol 
Ill Chloro-2-Phenylphenol Cc M 
V2 Brom 4 Phenylphenol } 
vi 


Tetrachlorphenol 


Vil Pentachlorphenol Greenwich & orton Sts. 
The numbered Dowicides listed above are solvent and oil NEW ® YORK 
soluble preservatives against mold and bacterial deteriora- 


BOSTON . CHICAGO . MONTREAL . CHARLOTTE 
PROVIDENCE . SAN FRANCISCO . PHILADELPHIA 


VAT DYES OF THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


tion in paper, leather, textiles, glues, sizes, etc. 
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I. is not pleasant to have your peaceful life upset by wartime needs and 


restrictions and activities. ...It is not ple@sant to die, either. ... Between you who live at 


home and the men who die at the front there is a direct connection. ...By your actions, 


definitely, a certain number of these men will die or they will come through alive. 


If you do everything you can to hasten victory and do every bit of it as fast as you 


can...then, sure as fate you will save the lives of some men who will otherwise die because 


you let the war last too long.... Think it over. Till the war is won you cannot, 


in fairness to them, complain or waste or shirk. Instead, you will apply every last ounce of 


your effort to getting this thing done....In the name of God and your fellow man, that is your job. 
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BY HIS 
MEASURE YOURS 


The civilian war organization needs your help. The Government 


has formed Citizens Service Corps as part of local Defense Councils. 
If such a group is at work in your community, cooperate with 

it to the limit of your ability. If none exists, help to organize one. 

A free booklet telling you what to do and how to do it will be 

sent to you at no charge if you will write to this magazine. 


This is your war. Help win it. Choose what you will do — now! 


EVERY CIVILIAN A FIGHTER 


‘CONTRIBUTED BY THE MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS OF AMERICA 


Ry 
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Uncle Sam's fighting men in the jungle, in the Arctic, on the desert - - all over 

the world - - are demanding fabrics finished to meet the extreme conditions of 0 ' 
this new kind of war. @ Arkansas’ vast peacetime experience is now solving . . 
wartime problems .. producing for textile processing and finishing plants 4 
products that meet exacting government specifications. 


‘ 


FRONT LINE PRODUCTS 7 
FUNGICIDE G For mildewproofing all types AQUAROL’ Produces a water-repellent finish 


of cotton cloth used in sleeping bags, webbing, on uniform cloth, overcoatings, and other military 


tentage, mosquito netting, etc. fabrics . . used in a single bath treatment with .  « 

ARKO FIRE RETARDANT For flame- Fungicide G to impart water-repellency and ; 

proofing uniform cloth, tentage, felts, etc. mildew resistance . . used in a single bath i 
CULOFIX L” For preventing color-bleed AC treatment with Arko Fire Retardant to produce 

in water of direct dyed cotton. (a water-repellency and fire-resistance. ) i 

*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. ARKANSAS co. INC. NEWARK + NEW JERSEY y 
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Guest Editorial 


By Dean of Administration J. W. Harrelson 


North Carolina State College, Raleigh 


of the most significant and far-reaching 

things that ever took place in the held of 

Southern technological education happened in Greens- 

boro, N. C., on December 31, 1942. On that date a 

group of prominent textile men completed the or- 

ganization of the North Textile Founda- 
tion, Inc. 


Carolina 


The foundation's charter specifically states that its 
objectives are to promote all types of textile educa- 
tion and research in the Textile School of North 
Carolina State College at Raleigh. 

The Textile School of State College has done 
great things under the leadership of 
Dean Thomas Nelson. ‘However, there 
are certain restrictions in the develop- 
ment of research and teaching, caused 
in state institutions by the policy of de- 
veloping rather evenly the several divi- 
sions. Specifically, this means that there 
is a ceiling on salaries that can be paid 
from public funds for college person- 
nel. 

The textile industry today is in need 
of, and is calling for men trained in 
textile management, personnel work, 
labor relations. transportation, economics of produc- 
tion and distribution, design, organic and physical 
chemistry of finishing, etc. If the Textile School of 
State College is to move towards the solution of 
these problems, two things must be done in the fol- 
lowing order: 


l. Secure research men of exceptional ability. 


¥ Equip the research and teaching laboratories 


with the best and most modern apparatus. 


Rathet extensive inquiry has been conducted on 
the problem of securing men for research. In sifting 
the list, few, very few, appear to have the ability to 
assist the industry in a very real way with its prob- 
lems. In the selection of personnel, the foundation. 
the Board of Trustees of the consolidated U niversity 
of North Carolina and State College must join in 
the search for qualified men. Strong committees 
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have already been appointed on the board of trustees 
and on the faculty of State College. 

Research and an personnel must have the 
best in laboratories. Each piece of apparatus added 
to existing laboratories must have a specific place in 
experiments at hand. The nature of many textile 
problems indicates that an electronic microscope 
should be one of the first acquisitions. 


The textile problems are very real. Also, these are 
the problems of North ¢ ‘arolina’s largest manufac- 
turing industry. Men, and men of outstanding abil- 
ity, are the first and greatest need. 

It can be safely said that there are as- 
sistant superintendents superin- 
tendents who draw larger salaries than 
professors and deans, respectively. 

This statement brings to mind the 
need for the Textile Foundation and 
the statement: “.....:.... to pay in full 
or to supplement the salary or salaries 
of any person or persons engaged in 
any phase of textile education or re- 
search at the said North Carolina State 
College of Agriculture and Engineering 
of the University of North Cafolina 

in its charter. It has been the conviction of 
some engaged in technological education that for 
every dollar spent on a state's technological college, 
hive hundred or more dollars will come back to the 
industries of the state. 


[ am willing to say on my own that in my Opinion, 
such men as Dean A. A. Potter of Purdue and Presi- 
dent Karl T. Compton of M. I. T. have been worth 
millions of dollars each year to their respective states. 

The textile industry of North Carolina and the 
South are badly in need of the results of research, 
which can only be done in the best equipped labora- 
tories by the best of scientific personnel. The finan- 
cial support from the North Carolina Textile Foun- 
dation, added to state support, will put North Caro- 
lina State College in a position to secure the labora- 
tories and personnel now so badly needed by the tex- 
tile industry. 
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CORK COTS 


One that WON’T STRETCH? 
Accotex Aprons are reinforced with a 
sturdy interliner . . . assuring no loss 
of efficiency due to stretching during 
operation. 


One that is SEAMLESS? Accotex 
Aprons have no troublesome seams to 
break open and shorten life. 


One that is UNIFORM? All Acco- 
tex Aprons are identical in composi- 
tion, and the dimensions of every size 
are accurate. Thus, barring unusual 
mill accidents, each apron will give 
consistently good service for the same 
length of time. 


One that is CLEAN RUNNING? 
Accotex Aprons give you cleaner run- 
ning work, reduce: waste to a mini- 
mum ... because they don’t scuff or 
crack during operation. 

One that REDUCES LAPPING? 
Accotex Aprons are not affected by 
changes in temperature or humidity. 
Hence they perform with a minimum 


WHAT DO YOU WANT IN A 


of lapping under all mill conditions. 


One that has GOOD FRICTION? 
The good gripping action of Accotex 
Aprons keeps slippage at a minimum. 
Thus you get maximum production 
of high quality yarn. 

Yes, Armstrong’s Accotex Aprons 
meet every requirement for efficient 
service. That's because they were per- 
fected through years of research, test- 
ing, and field checking. These aprons 
are made of a nonoxidizing, highly 
oil-resistant compound developed spe- 
cifically for textile use. Accotex Aprons 
are spinning better yarn . giving 
mill operators a convincing demon- 
stration of Accotex superiority over 
old-type aprons. 

You can get prompt delivery of 
Accotex Aprons. See your Armstrong 
representative right away for full 
details. Or write Armstrong Cork 
Company, Textile Products 
Section, 8203 Arch Street, 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


“tt 


ARMSTRONG’S ACCOTEX APRONS 


ACCOTEX COTS 
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Industrial Development 


By FRANK BARTON 


HEN the decision was written by Commissioner 
VW Joseph B. Eastman-wof the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the Southern~€lass Rate Investigation in 
1925, a freight-rate structure was crystallized in the South 
that had been developing over several decades—decades in 
which raw material production was predominant in the 
Southern economy. As most of the trafic produced in the 
South consisted of raw materials and semi-finished prod- 
ucts, favorable rates on these commodities moved a large 
part of the trafhc. The South in the 1920's, as now, had a 
relatively small proportion of the nation’s total manufac- 
turing, states in the Southern Territory producing at that 
time about seven per cent of the total national value of 
manufactures. Relatively the picture has not changed ap- 
preciably, because at the present time the value of manufac- 
tures in the Southern Territory is only about eight per cent 
of the national total 


Perpetuation Apparently Intended 


The railroad freight traffic of the South being what it 
was, naturally the traffic burden was distributed to favor 
the existing movements of heavy-loading commodities and 
to exact comparatively high rates from finished products, 
the production of which was relatively small. Apparently 
the commission intended to perpetuate the characteristics of 
the existing rate structure, because the statement was made 
that every reasonable effort should be made to simplify the 
existing rate structure; revision upward or downward of 
any large group of rates was apparently not contemplated. 
The simplification consisted mainly of removing the basing 
point system of rate making and the elimination of many 
of the “outer’’ class and commodity rates. 


The freight-rate structure of the South exists today in the 
same basic pattern in which it was set by the commission's 
decision in 1925. Rates on such traffic as coal. ores, forest 
products, cotton, pig iron, and phosphate rock are generally 
low when compared with the class-rate level. The higher 
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the degree to which goods are processed, ‘however, the 
higher is the freight-rate level in comparison with that 
applicable within the Eastern, or Official Territory, the 
freight-rate territory with the lowest level of freight rates 
on finished products in the United States. 


Examples of Differences 


There’ has been considerable discussion about just how 
much difference exists between the Southern Territory and 
Ofhcial Territory levels of rates on manufactured goods. 
While the record should not be burdened unduly with ex- 
amples of fate differences, the following first-class rates 
should tend to emphasize the difference between Southern 
Territory and Official Territory rates on manufactured arti- 
cles: 

From Atlanta to Louisville the distance is 449 miles. the 
first-class rate per 100 pounds is $1.66. 

From New York to Louisville the distance is 852 miles. 
the first-class rate per 100 pounds is $1.64. 


Although the transportation service performed in mov- 
ing goods from New York to Louisville is almost twice as 
great as from Atlanta, the rate is two cents pér 100 pounds 
less. 


The comparison is significant because there is a general 
tendency for the rates on traffic of higher value to be re- 
lated by a fixed percentage to the first-class rate scale in 
each of the freight-rate territories. The first-class rate is the 
‘key’ to many other rates. 


Because of the situation typified by the foregoing com- 
parison, the complaint has often been made in the South 
that a manufacturer located in the Southern Territory is at 
a substantial disadvantage, under the present freight-rate 
structure in reaching the rich markets of the Official Terri- 
tory east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio when 
compared with the Official Territory producer equi-distant 
from the same markets. The classic answer given is that 
the Southern railroads will grant rates lower than the exist- 
ing class rates, known as commodity rates, for actual move- 
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“A manufacturer located in the Southern Territory is at a substantial disadvantage, under the present freight-rate structure.” 


ments of goods. The Southern railroads have published 
such lower rates in some instances for goods moving en 


tirely over their own rail lines, but as their rails do not, 


with few exceptions, extend north of the Ohio River into 
the Official Territory. the Official carriers have control over 
South the North The 


Eastern railroads have reiterated the policy that they will 


the rates established trom the 


not join in rates low enough to allow manufactured prod 
ucts from other territories to enter the Ofhcial Territory on 


a level equal to that prevailing within the Official Territory 


An Example of Northern Power 


One example will show the power which Official Terri 
tory carriers wield in maintaining their control over north 
bound rates. In a case involving a product moving from 
the South to the North there was disagreement between the 
Northern and Southern -carriers over the division of the 
freight revenues——that ts, the amount each should receive 
for service rendered in hauling the freight. By virtue ol 
their position as delivering carriers that collected the reve- 
nue, the Northern lines simply; withheld what they thought 
should be their share. The amount withheld added up to 
about one and one-quarter millions of dollars in the course 
of three years. Since the Official Territory carriers had 
possession of the money, there was little the Southern roads 
could do. 

In the final analysis the Southern producer or potential 
producer, with a few exceptions (and those granted mostly 
in the Sowthern Governors’ Case) knows that if his man 
ufactured goods enter the Northeast they will do so under 
a substantial freight-rate handicap 

Explanation of the control exercised by Ofhcial Territory 
carriers over northbound interterritorial rates often calls 
forth the rejoined ‘appeal to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission.” Cases before the ICC involve a substantial 
outlay in rees for counsel An often < onsiderabl« delay 

small industries. 


putting such a possible remedy beyond the reach of most 


The Railroads’ Stand 


W hile repre sentatives Ol the Southern railroads hav e 
been reluctant to do so publicly, it has been admitted that 
the control exercised OVE! interterritorial rates from the 
South to the North is injurious to the South. Testifying in 
a proceeding before the Interstate ( ommerce Commission. 


E. R. Oliver, vice-president in charge of trafthc of the 


Southern Railway System, said that the Official Territory 
carriers policy is to build a rate wall at the Ohio and 
Potomac Rivers which will prevent or gre atly curtail the 


movement of Southern produc ts into Official | erritory. 


In the Southern Governors’ Case the commussion recog 
nized that the Official Territory carriers control rates, for 
the most part, into Ofhcial Territory. At this juncture it 
would be logical to inquire what basis has been used to 
justify higher rates on manufactured goods within the 
South and into the North than apply within the North 
Generally it has been, on the ground that ‘transportation 
conditions’ are less favorable in the South than in Ofhcial 
Territory; consequently higher levels of rates on manufac 
tured goods are necessary to maintain carrier revenues 
Why this logic ts not also applied to rates on raw materials 
in the South, where freight rates on raw materials are rela- 
tively low, is hard.to rationalize, though rather easy to 


understand. 


The Real Significance 


Transportation conditions (whatever the term may mean) 
are significant only as they relate to the cost of rendering 
rail transportation service. A comprehensive study of rail 
transportation costs in the various rate territories of the 
United States was completed and presented in evidence at 
an Interstate Commerce Commission hearing by Dr. Ford 
K. Edwards, chief of cost finding section of the commis- 
sion’s Bureau of Statistics. The conclusions reached in the 
study were unscathed by rigid cross-examination by railroad 
attorneys and others favoring the status quo in freight rates. 
The figures are so damaging that the railroad attorneys 
asked for a year s postponement ice look ror loopholes ! lt 


was not granted. 


The findings in the cost study generally boil down to 
this: the cost of rail transportation is lower in Southern 
Territory than in any of the other rate territories of the 
United States; compared with the Official Territory the 
costs of rendering rail transportation service in Southwest 
ern and Western Trunk-Line Territories are about the same 


or are only slightly higher. 


At this point it should be noted that the freight-rate 
structure alone should not be blamed for the present lack 
of industrial development in the South and the West. 
While those residing in the South must shoulder part of 
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When Yank Rangers go into action—their 
days of grim and arduous practice and 


DAYTON DE LUXE PICKERS 
PIONEERED, ENGINEERED AND PROVED BY 
ACTUAL MILL SERVICE 


1. Cut Picker costs up to 50%. 

2. Greatly increase production. 

3. Save operating time. 

4. When boxed, loom stays in 
parallel. 


5. Throwing a crooked shuttle is 
eliminated. 

6. Jerked-in fillings reduced to a 
minimum. 

7. Month-after-month service on 
high-speed looms. 
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experimenting are behind them. 
And when Dayton Pickers go into 
action on the looms of America— 
their days of “‘practice”’’ and ex- 
perimenting are behind them. 


There is no substitute for experi- 
ence—and dating back 37 years is 
Dayton’s “know-how” and pioneer- 
ing in the development of indus- 
trial rubber products. 


That long and hard-won “know- 
how” is back of mill-proved Dayton 
DeLuxe Pickers. 


The Dayton DeLuxe is the picker 
tough enough to take the constant 
pounding of modern high-speed 
looms—to keep production up and 
picker costs down. 


Yes, Dayton’s peacetime pioneer- 
ing is helping the textile industry 
serve our nation at war with un- 
precedented production of uniform 
high-standard fabrics. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
HOME PLANT, TEXTILE PRODUCTS DIVISION 
WAYNESVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 
DISTRIBUTORS 


Greenville Belting Co Greenville, 5. C 
Greenville Textile Supply Co Greenville, 5. C 
Odell Mill Supply C: Greensboro, N.C 
The Textile Mill Supply Co Chariotte. N.C 
Industrial Supplies, inc LaGrange, Ga 


Young & Vann Birmingham, Ala 
Textil Supply Dalla lexas 
American Supply Co Providence, K. I 
Providence Mh Supply Co Providence, K. ! 
7 Hervey Co Fall River, Mass 
EXPORT DIVISION 

Dayton Rubber Expart Corp 

38 Pear! Stree t. New York, N. Y.. U.S.A 

CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 

Ross Whitehead & Co Ltd Montreal, Quebec 


THROW YOUR SCRAP THE FIGHT! 


BUY WAR BONDS AND SAVINGS STAMPS 
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Conserving Head-Motion Parts 


By H. Wenrich — Part Two 


HERE should management draw the line on salvag- 
W ing and use of broken and worn parts ? This ques- 
tion is an easily answered one if parts are plentiful. There 
is little doubt, that when a part costs more to repair than a 
new replacement would cost, it 1s ready for the scrap pile. 
But at times, certain parts may be temporary out of stock 
or as in the present emergency, vital material may be out 
for the duration, making it necessary for management to 
foster the use of worn or damaged parts. 


Such an item, hard to secure at the present time, 1s har- 
ness wire. Harness wire is not peculiar to one length or to 
any one type loom, as it comes in various gauges, weights, 
lengths and shapes. There ts, however, a difference in qual. 
ity, and choosing for serviceability merits the closest atten- 
tion. It will pay to make a service test of various manufac: 
turers products in order to select the wire with the highest 
wearing quality. 

A simple test, very easily made, is the bending test for 
finding out the wire's breaking point. Merely bend the wire 
with the aid of pliers back and forth at one point. If a 
few such bending tests will soon force the wire to break 
and the wire is easily bent, you can be certain that the wire 
will wear out more quickly than other wire that requires 
considerable force to bend. A long-wearing wire is difficult 
to bend into a sharp angle. 

Of course, once on the loom, the wire serves as a pulling 
medium at the bends where it is secured to the jack eyes, 
or where leather straps and harness cords are secured to it. 
At times, the pulling action ts transmitted into a jerking 
action which hastens breakage and wear. This accounts for 


wire ends snapping off more readily. 


Should Control Jerking 


It is somewhat difficult to prevent harness jerking when 
a warp is just about finished, but if jerking 1s pronounced 


Mill supply rooms are not as well stocked now as in pre-war 
days. 


10 


during ordinary operation, it should be investigated and 
controlled. This not only helps to reduce wire breakage, 
but materially reduces breakage of other loom parts. 


Should a harness shaft be down. due to a broken wire 
end, the fixer can form a new hook on the wire end, and 
by lengthening the adjusting strap or cord, soon have the 
loom running. However, if the shaft is down and the wire 
is found to be parted at the jack eye, two different fixes are 
possible. 


The first fix—if the wire was formerly in one piece—is 
to bend hooks on the broken ends of each part and hook 
into the jack eye providing the eye will take the two wires. 
Otherwise, in case the eye will take but one thickness, it is 
possible to insert the one hooked end in the slot part of the 
jack eye. Some jack eyes, of course, are fashioned to take 
two wires, and the use of these are highly recommended. 


The second fix is to take the longer wire section and 
make a bend from the adjusting-strap end, equal in length 
to the broken, short end. The jack eye is removed from the 
jack and place on the wire. The broken end is next ben‘ 
into a loop and hooked into a similar loop formed on the 
broken end of the short section. After placing the jack ey« 
and wire back in place, the adjusting straps or cords are 
properly adjusted to correct the warp-yarn height on the 
race plate. 


Using Shorter Wires 


On looms equipped with short wire beneath the harness 
shafts, the longer top wires, when broken, can be cut to 
correct lengths and will give full, satisfactory wear. Such 
alterations of broken wires should be done in the supply 
room wherever possible. This allows ample time for re 
moval of badly worn spots and the shaping of correct 
lengths. 


A satisfactory substitute can be found in smooth fencing 
wire. Coming in rolls, the wire can be cut to length and 


shaped. 


One of the most important and most neglected damag- 
preventatives is the application of heavy grease on jack aces 
and spots where metal rubs metal on harness wire connec. 
tions. During warp-outs these neglected spots should be 
well greased. 

Another task the fixer or hands can and should be wel! 
versed in is the inspection of all wires during warp-outs. 
Many times, the inspection, replacing or renovation of har. 
ness wires during loom shut-downs for remounts, wil] 
avoid smashes caused by sudden wire breakage. 

Harness cords (dobby cords) can also be repaired when 
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SALES CURVES 
ARE BEING 


-PWOTTED... 


Starting August 1942) 


STUDY THEM WITH AN EYE TO THE FUTURE! 


There is more to these charts than meets the eye. 
Not seen, but clearly projected into the future, is 
the sales curve of tomorrow. Here isthethrilling 
story of over 25,000,000 American workers who 
are today voluntarily saving close to FOUR AND 
A HALF BILLION DOLLARS per year in War 
Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan. 


Think what this money will buy in the way of guns 
and tanks and planes for Victory today—and 
mountains of brand new consumer goods tomorrow. 
Remember, too, that War Bond money grows 
in value every year it is saved, until at maturity 
it returns $4 for every $3 invested! 


Sue wth 
War Savings Bonds 


Here indeed 1s a solid foundation for the peace-time 
business that will follow victory. At the same time, 
it is a real tribute to the voluntary American way 
of meeting emergencies that has seen us through 
every Crisis in our history. 


But there is still moretobedone. As our armed 
forces continue to press the attack in all quarters of 
the globe, as war costs mount, so must the record 
of our savings keep pace. 

Clearly, on charts like these, tomorrow’s Victory 
— and tomorrow’s sales curves—are being plotted 
today by 50,000,000 Americans who now hold 
WAR BONDS. 


This space is a contribution to America's all-out war effort by 
TEXTILE BULLETIN 


THESE CHARTS SHOW 
ESTIMATED PARTICI- 
PATION IN PAYROLL 
SAVINGS PLANS FOR 
WAR SAVINGS 
BONDS (Members of 
Armed Forces Included 
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the hook eves are broken off. If the cord is broken off 


through the braid. it is useless. but if the eve is broken. 
merely remove the screw end and plac e in a new screw eye 


removed from a useless cord. 


A fixer can often lessen fixing trouble and prevent 
smashes by periodically inspecting harness cords during 
loom running time. Placing a few cords and tie-up cord in 
the pocket, and making the round of his section, loom by 
loom, he can catch badly worn cords before they finally 
break. Usually the cords showing signs of early breakage 
will show open ravellings at the spot indicating wear. It 
is best to remove these damaged cords at once and replace 
with good cords, rather than take a chance of breakage and 


a possible warp smash. 


It is also possible to make use of cords formerly in use. 
Occasionally, when a wire breaks and ts unfit for further 
use, the cords can be and should be placed back into ser- 
vice. Maintenance inspects all such cords and issues such 
cords on first calls for replacables. In this manner, no old 


stock is allowed to accumulate. 


The speed with which harness cords wear out when 
sheaves are improperly adjusted is alarming. Indications of 
loose sheaves often show up in frayed bits of cord or wood 
dropping into the harness and causing small smashes of 
one or more ends. Weavers often remove the waste and 
start the loom without advising the fixer. This may con- 
tinue on for some time, until a severe smash or breakdown 
results in loom stoppage. On a loom call, if the card 1s 
pinched between sheaves, replace the cora on the sheave 
run, and then make sure the sheaves are pressed together 
properly. Otherwise, the same breakdown will take place 


again. 


Broken sheaves can be removed from the front and 
placed in the back. If but a sliver has broken off, merely 
remove the jagged ends from the broken edge and continue 
with the same sheave in operation, after proper adjustment 


has been made. 


Wooden Sheaves 


Many mill men have long favored the use of wooden 
sheaves, contending that they provide an economical part 
with longet wearing life than metal or fiber sheaves. If the 


sheave shaft is perfectly smooth, no oil is necessary, and 


Use of suitably reconditioned worn and damaged loom parts 
must be fostered by management. 
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the sheaves will wear for many years. Oiling metal or other 
sheaves often results in dirty streaks lengthwise of the fab 
ric caused by lumps of dry dirt or oil dropping from the 
sheaves into the harness. And where metal sheaves are 
used without oiling, dry metal dust sifts between the sheaves 
sheaves and falls into the harness, causing a dark stain 
warpwise. 

Of course it may be disastrous to try economizing with 
completely worn out parts. If sheaves are split through the 
center or broken through the run, remoye them for new 
replacements. Trying to use a damaged sheave will often 
result in extensive replacements of harness cords. The 
main job is to keep the sheave assembly in serviceable con- 
dition. 


Incidentally, dobby and cone-motion looms show the 
greatest wear on wires and braided cords. This undoubt- 
edly can be attributed to the strong counter-pull exerted by 
the pull-down springs. Undercam and Knowles head looms 
equipped with positive pull-down motion do not require 
strong force and thus ease strain at certain points controll- 
ing the harness lift. 


Fixers taking care of looms requiring pull-down springs 
can ease the wear on wires, cords and pull-down springs as 
well as on other parts if they learn to tension the pull-down 
correctly. Simply hooking a spring into place may not 
prove the answer. When shafts are all down level, hook 
the springs so all are as near equally tensioned as possible. 
This can be accomplished with the aid of regular harness 
tie-up cord. 


Cut suitable lengths from the cord, double each piece 
and tie the two ends together. Make a loop at one end 
opposite the knot and loop it over the shaft hook. Next. 
hook the pull-down spring to the other end of the cord and 
fasten in place. By lengthening or shortening the cords, 
different shades of adjustment can be applied to the springs. 


A secondary reason for using tie-up cord on pull-down 
springs is that the use of cord prevents contact of metal 
against metal, thus preventing qui ker wear. It is but a 
small item, but one that saves a sudden breakdown when 
least desired. 


Should the harness pull-down springs break at either 
end, it is but a simple matter of fashioning a new hook in 
order to prolong the spring's usefulness. If a spring should 
break in the center, move the back spring on the back shaft 
to the shaft formerly tensioned by the broken spring, splice 
the broken spring together, and place it on the back shaft. 
This adds additional wear and removes the need of coming 
out from under the loom for a new spring—saving mate- 
rial as well as time. 


On many types of looms small lengths of leather are 
used to adjust the harness shaft height. It is not always 
necessary to use the leather, and dispensing with it can be 
done when these pieces wear out. In place of the leather, 
make’ use of tie-up cord. Many forms of slip knots are 
possible in allowing proper adjustment to be obtained. And 
further, a neater job can be had by using cord in place 
of leather. 


Fixers should learn one knot well, cut out all non-essen- 
tials and co-operate with the maintenance or supply-room 
help in salvaging and making use of scarce materials. 
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TEXTILE 


PART FIVE 


By THOMAS NELSON 


Dean of the Textile School, North Carolina State College, Raleigh 


In his fifth article dealing with various textile de- 
signs Dean Nelson takes up rib weaves. His sixth 
article, to appear in the March 15 Textile Bulle- 
tin, will deal with basket weaves. 


VFENHE first weave derived from the plain weave 1s known 


as the ‘rib’ weave. This is made by adding one riser 


to the top of each riser in the plain weave. In other words. 
when making the rib weave each thread of the plain weave 


is taken to represent one thread and two picks. Fig. 52 


52 53 55 56 57 59 


illustrates the plain weave, Fig. 53 illustrates 2 and 2 warp 


rib weaves. 


pic ks. 


patterns complete on two threads and four 
lt will be seen how the extra riser has been added to 


ma 


the plain weave. Fig. 54 illustrates this weave in a diagram 
which shows clearly the effect. Fig. 55 illustrates the 3 and 


3 warp rib weave. complete on two threads and six pic ks. 


- 

= 


58 


Fig. 56 illustrates the 4 and 4 rib weave, complete on two 
threads and eight picks. 
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The 


from selvage to selvage in the cloth 


effect is made by the w arp, and will be formed 
The cloth will require 
a high texture; that is, a large number of threads per inch. 
The reason for this that there is no interlacing of the 
filing with the w ary Be ads, therefore the threads can be 


set very close r. 


Filling Effects 


Filling effects are made directly Opposite to warp eftects. 
The extra riser is added to the side of the plain weave. Two 


or more threads work together as one of the “‘ribs’’ is formed 


As these 
ribs are formed by the filling. a high texture 1s required in 
the filling r that is. 


in a vertical direction. or t lengthwise of the fabric. 


i large number of pic ks per inch. Fig. 
57 the 2 2 filling rib weave. pattern complete 
threads and two picks Fig. 58 illustrates this 


weave in diagram which shows clearly the effect 


on four 


lig. 59 illustrates the 3 and 3 filling rib weave. 
complete on six threads and two picks, 


Fig. 6O illustrates the 4 and 4 hlling rib weave, 


pattern 


pattern 
complete on eight threads and two picks 


Warp eftects for fancy rib weaves are obtained by com 


bining the different rib weaves. The first step is that of 


combining the plain weave with the common rib weave. 


This ts illustrated at Fig. 61, pattern comp lete on two 


threads and three picks. It will be seen that one pick is put 


in one shed, and in the next change two picks are put in. 


Fig 62 illustrates the 2 and 3 w: arp rib weaves combined. 
The pattern ts comp slete on two threads and five pic ks. This 
Other 


give different sizes of ribs. as 


will give two different sizes of ‘‘ribs’’ in the fabric 


weaves may be combined to 


for example, 1 and 2 and 4. 


Filling effect weaves are made directly Opposite to the 
warp effects. and the “‘ribs’’ 


cloth. 


are formed lengthwise of the 


Fig. 63 illustrates the 1 and 2 filling rib weave. with the 


pattern complete on three threads and two picks. Fig. 64 
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illustrates the 2 and 3 filling rib weave, with the pattern 
complete on five threads and two picks. 


Figured Rib Weaves 


Figured rib weaves are made by combining rib weaves 
together so as to obtain a new weave. hig 65 1s the most 
simple of this class and is made by the 2 and 2 rib weave. 
The object is to change the “rib” line and this has been 
done by putting the fifth thread lower than the fourth 
thread. The change is made on every fifth thread, as will 
be seen in pattern. The rib line can be changed by using 
any number of threads in a section and then making a 
change. Fig. 66 illstrates a figured rib weave, using the 3 


and 3 rib weave. with the pattern complete on 36 threads 


and 6 picks. 


rr 
66 67 
These effects are also made from motives. For example, 
h 


square 1n the motive can be taken to represent as many 
threads and pic ks as are required Also. the filled-in squares 


4 use as a motive the three harness twill weave, Fig. 67 
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in the motive represent warp rib effect. and the empty 
squares filling effect. If each square in Fig. 67 be taken to 
represent six threads and six pic ks. and the weave used 3 


and 3 rib weave, the result will be as at Fig. 68. 


Fabrics Made From Rib Weaves 


Among the many fabrics made from rib weaves are the 
following: draperies, upholstery fabrics, ribbons, poplin, 
broadcloth and others. Some of these fabrics are illustrated 
at Fig. 69-A and B are rayon faced drapery fabrics having 
are set very close together 
The fill- 


twisted around one coarse 


a warp rib weave. The threads 
and completely cover the filling, which is cotton. 
ing in A has two fine threads 
thread. In B one fine thread ts 
thread. The fabric at C is an upholstery fabric made with 
one fine thread and one coarse thread, and one fine filling 
and one coarse filling, with the fine filling weaves under 
the fine thread and the coarse filling under the coarse 
thread. D is a fancy upholstery fabric, the ribs being of 
different widths. E is a fine imported broadcloth made 


twisted around one coarse 
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from two-ply warp and two-ply filling. F is a wide ribbon 
having a silk warp and cotton filling. 


69-—-C 
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DON'T FORGET 


T. E. DOANE 


TENN. 


to send your orders in direct to 
the factory—for— 


— 


ED 


al 


SLIP-NOT Belts * PICKERS 
NUFORM & VICTORY Check Straps and Cut Strapping 


Oscar F. Banse, Manager 


— 
VANDERBILT 


«HOTEL 


See SLIP-NOT BELTING CORPORATION Ad on Page 37 


SODIUM SULPHIDE 


The Sodium Sulphide produced by our 


* method is clean, and our Sodium Sulphide 
; STRIPS are of the right thickness to 
prevent dust losses, yet dissolve easily. 


» 
BARIUM REDUCTION CORPORATION 
OFFICE AND WORKS: SOUTH CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
Manufacturers of High Quality Sodium Sulphide for Over a Quarter of a Century 
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Notables who attended the Ware Shoals ceremony are shown above standing on the award platform. in front of the platform, 
flanked by usherettes, is a portrait of Benjamin D. Riegel, founder of the manufacturing firm. 


| OW each employee and executive helped convert the 

the more than 70,000 spindles and 2,000 looms of 
Ware Shoals (S. C.) Mfg. Co. to war work was brought 
out when the firm received its Army-Navy “E” 
Feb. 19. 


The presentation program, which began at 3 p. m., was 


pennant 


short. Dr. William P. Jacobs, executive vice-president of 
the Cotton Manufacturers Association of South Carolina 
and president of Presbyterian College, was master of cere- 


monies. 


Ware Shoals’ “E’’ pennant is raised by usherettes. 
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The program began with the national anthem, played by 
an Army band from Camp Croft, S. C., raising of the 
American flag, and ‘the invocation by the Rev. John A. 
Wilson of Ware Shoals. 


A word of welcome to the many visitors was offered by 
W. C. Summersby, execu- 
tive vice-president of the 
company. ‘The war ts be- 
ing fought right here in 
Ware Shoals, right here in 
your great plant,” said 
Colonel C. W. Woodward, 
commanding ofhcer of the 
Charlotte (N. C.) Quar- 
termaster Depot, in pre- 
senting the award. To John 
L. Riegel, president of the 
firm, Colonel Woodward 
said: “Through the unu- 


Lieut.-Comdr. Burwell awards 

“E"’ pins (left to right) to Miss 

and the whole-hearted co- Oora Hancock, John K. Cooper 
and Wade H. Godfrey. 


sual ability of management 


operation of your employ- 
ees, your firm has achieved a remarkably superior record of 
performance in supplying essential war goods to the armed 
forces. As the representative of the Under-secretary of 
War and the Under-secretary of the Navy, I have the honor 
of presenting you and your employees with the Army-Navy 
'E’ award for excellence in production. It means that you 
and your employees have been outstanding in aiding the 
prosecution of the war.” 

In accepting the pennant, President Riegel paid tribute 
to ‘those who working in the gray mill have changed pro- 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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OBITUARY 


THOMAS C. DAVIS 


Thomas Clyde (Red) Davis of Gastonia, N. C.. died 


suddenly in a Charlotte hospital March 1, following a brief 


illness. Mr. Davis, who was technical sales and service rep- 
resentative for Stein, Hall & Co. in North Carolina and 
Virginia, was widely known and universally liked through- 
out the Southern textile industry. He had been with Stein- 
Hall since his graduation from Clemson College in 1930. 


The deceased, a native of Greer, S. C., was 36 years of 


age. He is survived by his wife, two young daughters, 
father and mother and two brothers. 

Funeral services were arranged for March 2 at the resi- 
dence, with burial at Gastonia. 


WET PROCESSING AGENTS FOR 
EVERY TEXTILE APPLICATION 


FOR 
HOSIERY 
AND 
UNDERWEAR 


Veteran of 7 Years’ Service 
Proves Circle-D’s Save Rings 


After 40,160 hours’ service with Victor Circle-D Travelers, the 
ring illustrated shows little more wear than it did a few months 
alter it was installed. It was used on warp spinning in a large 
southern mill, and the other rings on the frame showed even 
less wear than this one. 


Since wartime shortages make it necessary to get every extra 
hour of service possible out of your operating equipment, the 
ring-saving qualities of the Circle-D are more important today 
than ever. 

But the many mills using.Victor Circle-D Travelers not only 
save rings—they save travelers, too. No other traveler equals 
Circle-D performance records, especially on combed yarns. 
Improvements of 40, 60, 100—even up to 200 hours before 
changing have been frequently reported. 

Talk to a Victor representative about your spinning and twist- 
ing. He can help you get the best production and the most 
service possible from available equipment. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
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ATLANTA GASTONIA 
1733 Inverness Ave., N.E. 173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Tel. Vernon 2330 Tel. 247 


FOR 

YARNS 

AND 

PIECE GOODS 


FOR 
WOOLENS 
AND 
WORSTEDS 


Burk-Schier wet processing 
agents are manufactured 
under careful plant and 
laboratory control. Tech- 
nical .service men are 
always available. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


B/) 
VICTOR 
Ring Travelers 
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DAMAGED PAGE(S) 


CRAMERTON, N. C.—Vice-President C. Dawson re- 
ports that Cramerton Mills has arranged to have all avail- 
able garden space plowed, as soon as weather permits, inas- 


much as the company has planned to encoyrage gardening 


among all operatives to the fullest extent. 


SYLACAUGA, ALA.—The Bevelle plant of Avondale Mills 
has won first place in the inter-mill safety contest with 2,- 
650,300 man-hours worked and only one lost time accident. 

The Lafayette and Stevenson plants tied for second place, 
with Lafayette having worked 559,100 man-hours with 
428.200 


no lost time accidents and Stevenson working 


man-hours with no accidents. Trophies were awarded to 


the mills at a recent dinner attended by 150 employees. 


WYTHEVILLE, VA 
destroyed the building and machinery of the Wytheville 
Woolen Mills. 


president of the concern. at $150.000. 


Fire of undetermined origin here 
causing damage estimated by E. L. Peirce, 
The loss was partly 
coveted by insurance. 

About 65 rolls of finished slasher cloth, ready for ship- 
ment, were lost. 

Firemen succeeded in saving the ofhce building and 
large storeroom containing several hundred bags of raw 
wool. 


GASTONIA, N. C.—Gastonia Combed Yarn Corp. 1s 
planning an extensive program of co-operation with its em- 
ployees in preparation of victory gardens. The company 
has secured mules and will break the ground for gardens 
on every available plot of property in the plant area. The 
firm is also offering $100 in prizes in a garden contest in 
which its more than 1,200 employees are being invited to 
participate. 

Firestone Cotton Mills is also planning to offer prizes to 
its workers for the best victory gardens and to otherwise 
co-operate in encouraging employees to grow as much of 
their own food as possible. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—A $30,000 addition to the Con- 
venience, Inc., plant at the corner of River and Hammond 
Streets has been begun. 

The addititon will be a two-story brick structure back of 
the stone building now occupied by Convenience. The 
contract has been let to the Henry B. McKoy Co. of Green- 
ville. 

The need for additional manufacturing floor space was 
cited as the reason for the plant expansion. Convenience is 
now producing surgical dressings for the Army, and re- 
cently received the Army-Navy “E” 
ceremonies here Jan. 4. 

With priorities received for the addition auu work be- 
ginning immediately, the additional quarters are expected 
to be completed in about 60 days. 


prod uction award in 
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LINCOLNTON, N. C.—The recently incorporated White 
ner Spinning Mills is not a reorganization of Rudisill Spin 
ning Mills, Inc., as reported in the last issue of TEXTILI 
BULLETIN. The new firm will take over the Smith Yarn 
Mill, which is located very near the Rudisill plant. H. R. 
Whitener, superintendent and vice president of Rudisill 
Spinning Mills, will be president and treasurer and. W. 
Henkel Smith will be superintendent of the new firm. It 
will have 1,300 spindles on coarse cotton yarns. 


LEXINGTON, Ky.—Construction of a Government hemp 
fiber mill 11 miles from Lexington on the Winchestet Pike 
has been started, it was announced Feb. 16 by the Mason & 
Hanger Co. of Lexington, 
project. 

The plant, consisting of six buil lings, 


contractors on the $132.000 


is to be completed 
within 90 days for the Commodity Credit Corp., agent of 
the Defense Plant Corp. Included in the plant will be the 
fiber mill, drier building, a storage building, boiler house 
and an office building. 


DANVILLE, Va.—Stockholders of the Riverside & Dan 
River Cotton Mills were told recently that the directorate 
has been virtually superseded in that the character of goods 
made, the price and the margin of a fixed profit are set by 
the Government. They re- elected all of the old directors 
and adopted a number of by-laws changes, setting back the 
annual meeting and adopting an entirely new accounting 
system which is under the direction of a comptroller, T. A. 
Bassin. 

Practically the whole plant, employing 14,000 workers; 
is engaged on Government orders with civilian orders 
growing smaller. Last year the corporation sold $57,000.,- 
000 worth of cloth against $37,000,000 the year before. 
had a payroll of $17,000,000, bought $17,000,000 worth 
of cotton with $6,000,000 levied in taxes or four times the 


net earnings. 


ELKIN, N. C. 


schedule on deliveries of war materials for all contracts 


Chatham Mfg. Co. is now ahead of 


with the Army, Navy. and Marine Corps, according to the 
Chatham Blanketeer. 

The paper quoted a letter to the firm from ¢ aptain E. O 
Buhlmann, which said: 

‘The Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot congratulates all 
Army blanket contractors and their employees for excellent 
production achievements. 

‘The future demands even greater effort. A shortage of 
blankets still exists. Maximum Output is especially neces- 
sary during the next few months. 

“It will be highly appreciated if deliveries can be made 
in advance of schedule. provided there is no additional cost 
to the Government, with the United States Army. 

‘Let us keep our soldiers and our allies warm, and they 
will make it hot for our enemies! 
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| ASSURE YOU 


J. D. COX, Vice-President 
SLIP-NOT BELTING CORPORATION 


that our service engineers 


are anxious to serve you. 


Call on them 


NUFORM & VICTORY Check Straps 
SLIP-NOT Belts * Pickers * Straps 


See SLIP-NOT BELTING CORPORATION Ad on Page 37 


“NO SHORTAGE 
of EXPERIENCE 


As suppliers of textile starches, gums ona 
dextrines since 1866, we have developed a 
Technical Service which is qualified by experi- 
ence to help solve war-time sizing, finishing 
and printing problems. 


This Service is at your disposal...for the duration 
and afterwards. | 


77 Years of Service to the Textile Industry 


STEIN, HALL & COMPANY, INC. 


285 Madison Avenue i 1011 Johnston Bidg. 
New York : Charlotte, N. C. 
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FOR 
CLEANLINESS 
UNIFORMITY 
and SERVICE 
USE 


Corn Products 
Warp Sizing 


AND 


Finishing 
Starches 


The uniformity, cleanliness and consistent 

high quality of Corn Products starches and 

gums are well-known to leading textile man- 

ufonturers. The technicians of Corn Products 

are always glad to help the manufacturer 

with Warp Sizing, finishing or other textile 
problems. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 
Textile Offices: 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Greenville, S. C. 


Spartanburg, S. C. Boston, Mass. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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Lewis N. Peeler has been made night overseer of carding 
at Algodon Mfg. Co., Bessemer City, N. C. 


Fred L. Smyre, Jr., president of A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co., 
Ranlo. N. C.. has been re-elected a member of the Gastonia. 
N. C., city school board. 


Don P. Johnston, president of Royal Cotton Mills, Wake 
Forest. N. C.. has been elected to the board of directors of 
Occidental Life Insurance Co., Raleigh, N. C. 


W. L. Balthis, president of Peerless Spinning Co., Low- 
ell, N. C., is chairman of the Gaston County (N. C.) Red 
( drive. 


George Westwater, chief engineer of Kearny (N. J.) 
Mfg. Co. since 1934, has been appointed vice-president to 
succeed W. R. Slimback, who joined the armed forces. 


Ernest Rich has resigned as carder at Chadwick-Hoskins 
Mill No. 4. Charlotte. N. C.. to accept a position at a plant 
operating on Navy orders. 


Charles A. Cannon, Jr., son of the president of Cannon 
Mills, Kannapolis, N. C., has received orders to report to 
San Antonio, Tex., March 8 to begin training as an Army 
air cadet. 


lohn D. Rollins has resigned as assistant overseer of 
weaving at Springs Cotton Mills, Lancaster, S. C.. to be- 
come vocational overseer at Riverside & Dan River Cotton 


Mills. Inc., Danville, Va. 


Leo H. Crosson, formerly with Charlotte (N. C.) Chem- 
ical Laboratories, has been promoted to the rank of captain 
in Army military intelligence. Captain Crosson 1s stationed 
in Washington, D. C. 


W. H. Labouisse, Charlotte, N. C., cotton broker and a 
veteran of World War I, has re-entered the Army as a first 
lieutenant in the anti-aircraft section of the coast artillery, 
and is stationed at Fort Eustis, Va. 


Major Stuart W. Cramer, Jr., president of Cramerton 
(N. C.) Mills, has been appointed chairman of a sube#™- 
mittee of the National Association of Manufat-fers which 


will study immediate war problems 


R. E. Henry, prestdent and treasurer of Dunean Mills, 
Greenville, S. C., was re-elected to the board of directors 
of the National Federation of Textiles, Inc., at the organi- 
zation’s 70th annual meeting held recently. 


John W. Arrington, Jr., vice-president and treasurer of 
Union Bleachery. Greenville, S. C.. has been named chair- 
man of the textile division of the Red Cross war. fund 


campaign to be conducted in Greenville March 2-9. 
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William Meller, Jr., 
Mill. Lewiston. Me.. is now assistant superintendent at Ex- 
celsior Mills, Union, S. C. | 


formerly connected with Cowan 


D. H. Terry, who recently left Algodon Mills, Bessemer 
City, N. C., to become overseer of carding and spinning at 
Chadwick-Hoskins Mill No. 4, Charlotte, N. C., has re- 
turned to his position with Algodon Mills. 


E. Clifton Lancaster, John A. Law, Jr., and W. Sibley 
Law have been added to the board of directors of Saxon 
Mill, Spartanburg, S. C. John A. Law, Jr., is now a lieu 
tenant (jg) in the Navy, and W. Sibley Law is serving 
with the Army Air Forces. 

Lieutenant Richard T. Henning of Albemarle, 1941 
graduate of the North Carolina State College Textile School, 
has been featured in recent news dispatches as the pilot of a 
Flying Fortress which took part in bombings of Japanese 
installations in Burma. 


H. W. Prentis, Jr., president of the Armstrong Cork Co.., 
Lancaster, Pa., has become a member of the Business Ad 
visory Council of the United States Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. Mr. Prentis joined the organi- 
zation at the invitation of Jesse Jones, Secretary of Com- 
merce, 


]. Edward Kale, Sr., was elected president and a director 
of the Hampton Spinning Mills. Clover, S. C.. at a recent 
meeting of stockholders held at Easthampton, Mass. Other 
ofhcers are R. B. King, vice-president; E. E. Mensel, treas- 
urer; A. C. McConnell, secretary; and Charles C. Smith, 
assistant secretary and treasurer. 


W. Ray Bell has been re-elected president of the Associa 
tion of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York ¢ ity, Orbe 
officers who were re-named to serve for the eS yeat 
Saul S. Dribben -* one Export & 
Commission Co., vice-presidente omfiarles A. Sweet of Wel. 
trean To serve with these officers as 


were the following: 


lington, Sears Co.., 
an executive comaiittee were named William J. Gallon of 


| p.stevens & Co., Gerrish H. Milliken of Deering, Milli 
ken & Co.. and Frederic A. Williams of Cannon Mills. 


Colonel J]. W. Harrelson, dean of administration at 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh, will report March 8 
to the commanding general of the Fourth Service Com- 
mand, Atlanta, Ga., for active duty with the Army. Colonel 
Harrelson, author of the guest editorial in this issue of 
TEXTILE BULLETIN, received his orders Feb. 17. He will 
be assigned to the training section of the Fourth Service 
Command for duties connected with the special training 
program now being inaugurated by the Army. During his 
absence, administrative affairs of the college will be handled 
by the faculty council. 
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Houghton Wool 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


Sou. Representativ WOOL COMPANY 


cAYLOR 


253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 

3 “You Can Count on WAK Counters” 
They are Rugged, Accurate, Dependable 

4 Write—Phone—Wire 

WAK 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

9 


TICE SAFETY RACKS or LOGGERHEADS 


All Pickers — The Originals 
GROOVED LAP PINS 


BOYD. U. S.A. 


1071 BELLEVUE DRIVE, N. E. + ATLANTA, GA. 


FORALL 
\ TEXTILE USES / 


* QUALITY 
* UNIFORMITY 
SERVICE 


NTON COM PANY 


CLINTON. 
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POSITIVE SAVINGS 
in the 
SPINNING ROOM 


By preventing oil damage to leather and 
cork cots, also oil stain damage to yarn. 
NON-FLUID OIL does not drip, nor does 
it creep from roll necks. One oiling with 
NON-FLUID OIL outlasts 3 with ordi- 


nary oil. 


Savings made by dependable lubrication 
explain the use of NON-FLUID OIL by 
7 out of 10 textile mills. 


Write today for descriptive bulletin 


New York & New Jersey 
Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison-Ave., New York, N.Y. 


* 


Southern Agent 
Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 


* 


WAREHOUSES: 
Charlotte, 
Greenville, S. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago, Il. 
Detroit, Mich 


Providence, R. I. 


NON: FLUID 


FORE 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 
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Published Semi-Monthly By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 218 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 
Eastern Address: P. O. Box 133. Providence, R. I. 


David Clark President and Managing Editor 
Junius M. Smith Vice-President and Business Manager 
F. R. Carey . . Vice-President 
Ellis Royal (On leave in U.S. Army) - . - Associate Editor 
James T. McAden~ - . - Associate Editor 


SUBSCRIPTION 
One year payable in advance” - . . - $1.50 
Other Countries in Postal Union . . . - 3.00 
Single Copies - . . 10 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not 
necessarily refiect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining 
to new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Stalin Speaks 


Joseph Stalin of Russia spoke at length on Feb. 
23rd but refrained from expressing any appreciation 
or extending any thanks either to Great Britain or 
the United States. 

Our two countries have already sent to Russia 
enough tanks to equip 32 armored divisions and 
planes for 400 squadrons. Shipments totaled nearly 
6.200 tanks and 5,600 aircraft between October, 
1941, and December, 1942. 

In addition we have sent 85,000 trucks, 70,000,000 
rounds of small arms ammunition and 831,000 dead- 
weight tons of machine tools, metals, ammunition, 
small arms, etc. 


Equally important, some claim, have been our 
shipments of foodstufts, especially fats, which have 
helped sustain the army of Russia and its civilian 
population. 

All of the above has been shipped at a great sac- 
rifice of American and British ships and American 
and British lives. 

In his long address Joseph Stalin spoke not one 
word of appreciation or thanks but did say ‘the Red 
Army alone is bearing the whole weight of the war 
in the absence of a second front in Europe.” 

Somebody should remind Stalin that in June, 1941, 
when the British were dying by thousands at Dun- 
kirk and the English Channel ran red with their 
blood, Prime Minister Churchill could have said ‘the 
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English Army is bearing the whole weight of the 
war in the absence of a second front in eastern Eu- 
rope. 

Stalin was then a partner with Hitler and when 
the Germans entered Poland from the west, he en- 
tered that country from the east and bit off a slice 
for himself and also seized the small countries of 
Estonia and Latvia. 

He followed this with an attack upon Finland but 
made a failure of a campaign of conquest there. 

Having collaborated with Germany and been al- 
lowed to acquire some territory from little peoples, 


Joseph Stalin watched complacently while Germany, 


facing no enemy on the east, threw her entire strength 
against England and France and cut the British to 
pieces at Dunkirk. 

Not until Hitler turned upon Russia did Stalin 
ever say anything about a second front because a 
second front then would have meant one established 
by him. 

Stalin knows that an invasion of the well fortified 
French or Belgian coast at this time would mean the 
sacrifice of the lives of 500,000 to 1.000.000 of the 
finest young men of England or the United States. 

We have established a second front in North Af- 
rica and forced Germany to transfer much of her 
strength from Russia to that area. 

We are mindful of the splendid manner in which 
the Russian Army is now driving the Germans west- 
ward but also remember that when the Russian sol- 
diers last passed over those battlefields they were 
going Cast at a very rapid pace. 

Assisted by British and American guns, tanks, 
planes and ammunition and by the necessity of many 
German divisions being transferred to North Africa 
and having been strengthened by many cargoes of 
food which we have sent at a great sacrifice of ships 
and men, the Russian communists, speaking through 
their dictator, refrained from voicing one word of 
thanks or appreciation but demanded that our gen- 
erals divorce themselves from well considered plans 
and needlessly sacrifice the lives of British and Amer- 
ican soldiers by invading the continent immediately. 

Recently the Labor Party of England refused to 
join forces with the Communist Party of that coun- 
try and bluntly said to it, “As long as Russia was 
allied with Germany, in fact, up to the day in 1941 
when Germany attacked Russia, you did everything 
possible to retard the defense preparations of Eng- 
land and we do not trust you now.”’ 

We in the United States know that many com- 
munists and near communists in this country did 
everything possible to retard our war preparation 
until that day, and believe that had not Germany at- 
tacked Russia, sabotage of our war production plants 
would have been rampant. 

We are in favor of sending Russia all the guns, 
tanks, planes and food we can spare and we are 
willing to thank her for every German she kills, but 
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we shall insist that British and American generals 
are the proper persons to decide when and where 
American and British soldiers shall make their land- 
ing upon European soil. 

The character and the attitude of Communist Jo- 
seph Stalin was never more clearly exposed than 
when he refrained from saying a single word of 
thanks for the war materials and foods which we 
have sent him at a great sacrifice. 


Remember David Saposs? 


Everybody who had anything to do with the Labor 
Board in its first days will remember the Russian 
communist, David Saposs, who as advisor to the 
board did everything in his power to make that tri- 
bunal an organization for the support of labor rack- 
eteers. His conduct became so raw that the Labor 
Board was finally forced to fire him. 

Recently it discovered that one crank who had to 
be fired from one Governmental department because 
he devoted most of his time to nudism had been 
given a very lucrative position with another depart- 
ment. 

Looking around a little further it was found that 
David Saposs, who was fired by the Labor Board, 
was filling another Government position at a salary 
of $8,000 per year. 

The Administration has the power to keep men 
like David Saposs upon the payroll at $8,000 per 
year, but such incidents shake the faith of the public. 


Congressman Has Bright Idea 


Congressman Hampton P. Fulmer of South Caro- 
lina has proposed to the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee that cotton be mixed with wood pulp for man- 
ufacture of newsprint, cardboard, paper, rayon and 
other pulp products to provide an outlet for four 
and one-half million bales of low-grade cotton an- 
nually. 

The congressman is reported to have said that 
tests had been made with cotton mixed with pulp on 
the following basis: five pounds of cotton to 95 
pounds of wood pulp for newsprint, pasteboard and 
common type of paper; 10 pounds of cotton to 90 
pounds of wood pulp for the better or middle-class 
pulp products, and paper, and 15 pounds to 85 
pounds for rayon and other fiber products. 

He proposes to mix 22-cent cotton with two-cent 
wood pulp, thereby increasing the consumption of 
cotton and the production of paper. 

We have no doubt that the paper produced would 
be all right, but who is going to pay the extra cost 
of the cotton ? 

We could mix some silver with tin and iron and 
possibly produce a better roofing material than with 
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tin and iron. We might even increase the production 
of solder by adding some gold. 


Adding 22-cent cotton to wood pulp in order to 
increase the volume of the wood pulp is not more 
foolish than some things which have been done in 
Washington where cost accounting is now looked 
upon as a relic of the horse and buggy days. 


A Tribute to Loyalty 


In an address made during the ceremonies incident 
to the delivery of the Army-Navy “E” to Pacolet 
Mills No. 4 at New Holland, Ga., and the award of 
-E™ pins to the employees, United States Senator 
Walter George of Georgia said: 


What Pacolet has achieved could not have been attained 
had it not been for continued co-operation between labor 
and management, the smooth and effective co-ordination of 
the many departments in the plant plus enormous energy 
and skill. ‘‘E” pennants are not awarded for normal effort 
and it is obvious that Pacolet possesses what is known in 
sports as that “extra something” which enables it to meet 
the exacting standards of the Army and Navy officers 
charged with investigating companies proposed for the “E” 
award. Under these circumstances, it can be seen that the 
“E” award not only attests to impressive patriotic contribu- 
tions to the war effort but also connotes the kind of indus- 
trial vitality that will enable it to. meet the competitive chal. 
lenge of the post-war years and more than hold its own, no 
matter how hard and difficult the way ahead may be. 

When the war history of the cotton-textile industry is 
written, one factor that will be given the prominence it 
rightly deserves will be the loyalty and stability displayed 
by the workers in the mills, especially here in the Southeast. 
The industry has been singularly free of the disputes that 
have marred the otherwise good record of so many of our 
industries. Cotton mill operatives since the launching of 
the defense program in June, 1940, have shown a willing 
ness to co-operate that is reflected in production figures, 
figures to which no single textile industry of any other 
nation since the dawn of history has come within hailing 
distance. Many workers, it is true, have drifted off to the 
war industries and shipyards, drawn by the lure of boom- 
time wages. The great majority, however, long ago came 
to the realization that they could best serve their country by 
remaining at the jobs for which they are best fitted by train- 
ing and experience. While the character of cotton goods 
production has been profoundly modified by the war, the 
fact remains that many tasks within the millgare still about 
the same as they were in peacetime. The fact that workers 
holding these jobs remain at their posts, no matter how 
strong the inducements to go elsewhere, is a tribute to their 
intelligence and loyalty and character. 


What Senator George said about the employees of 
the Pacolet Mill can also be said by those of other 
mills which have won Army-Navy “E” awards and 
equally well about employees of mills which, because 
of not being almost entirely engaged in the manv- 
facture of war textiles, have not been eligible for 
awards. 

The record-breaking production of cotton goods 
in 1942 is testimony to the loyalty and patriotism of 
Southern cotton mill workers. 
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DAMAGED PAGE(S) 


PORCELAIN. UIN- LIke 

E 
DAMP. TEX FOR = a\.¢ 


GIVES YOUR WALLS AND 
EQUIPMENT A PORCELAIN- 
LIKE FINISH OVERNIGHT 


Damp-Tex Enamel is used in 
4,000 plants for wet surface 
maintenance. It penetrates and 
forces out moisture. Adheres to 
damp or dry wood, metal, con- 
crete, plaster. Stops deterio- 
ration, rot, rust, bacterial and 
fungus growth*. Will not crack, 
peel, check, sag or fade. Comes 
in non-yellowing white and 
colors. One coat covers. Dries 
hard overnight into tough, por- 
celain-like waterproof film. 


Proved Steam- 
STEAM T 


ed Fungus 
Resistant by 
FUNGUS TEST 


*Pre-Treated Damp-Tex. 


Send for Your first Damp-Tex 
our risk. Send for 
Resistant OUR NO-RISK 
to 2% sin folder for com- 
TRIAL OFFER plete details. 


DAMP 


THE WET-SURFACE ENAMEL 
STEELCOTE MFG. CO. - ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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1 
are distributed in the 
CAROLINAS and GEORGIA 


MORELAND 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


SERVING SOUTHERN MILLS SINCE 1908 
SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Inquiries addressed to us will 
receive prompt attention 


OTHER MORELAND PRODUCTS @ 
Sizing Compounds and Softeners for Cotton and Mixtures 
Sulphonated Tallows and Oils 
Gums * Waxes * Penetrants 
Specialties 


PICKERS LUG STRAPS 
HOLD-UPS 


Lowest Cost Per Lo 


Terrell Machine tag 


CHARLOTTE, 


James F. tm an, Ne “iham, Mass N. States 
Elizabe *th, N. Pe Y. and N. J. 
Ltd... Hi umilto mand Mon vtre il . Canada 
. Mam he ster, 


Per Y 


Geo. Thomas & Ce an Agent 
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ome Advances in Power Distribution 


SECTION 


Systems 


By D. BEEMAN 


FHYNHE role of electricity is an indispensable one in the 
hundreds of new war plants constructed during the 
past year and a half—the greatest era of industrial expan- 
sion this country has ever known. Electric power is called 
upon in these new plants to drive nearly all of the machin 
ery in thousands of processes leading to the finished war 
product. ft contributes greatly, too, in helping furnish those 
Services prov ided for the health and eftx lency of employees. 
In view of the great expansion of facilities and the ne 
cessity for the utmost speed in their completion, it was 
quite natural. therefore. that in estigations be made to de 
the 


source to the utilization devices. In designing a power dis 


termine how best to distribute electri power from 
tribution system it was important to keep in mind many 
factors such as material used. installation time. flexibility 


and reliability. 


New Ideas, Products Valuable 


Many new ideas and products which had come into 
prominence at about the time the war program got under 
way were of immeasurable assistance in enabling the na 
tion s production facilities to produce material se quickly 


and in such great quantities. In like snaee<tT, power distri- 


bution principles and evolved over the past 


pasderably in providing a distribution system 


years helped 
that a> Met with the widespread approval of consulting 
engineers, architects, contractors, and other charged with 
the responsibility of designing and erecting our war plants. 

Called load-center power distribution, this system has 
been applied widely war war plants as well as in expansions 
to existing facilities. The new method employs high volt 
age to transmit power into the building to the center of the 
load area. If the loads are heavy enough, several small 
load-center unit-substations are used at individual load cen 
ters. 

This system compares with the old idea of where low- 
voltage power was supplied through a large substation out- 
side of the plant, the high voltage was then transferred 
to low voltage and distributed direct to utilization devices 
through long low-voltage feeders. The low-voltage feeders 
required a great amount of copper and power losses were 
high. In addition, much more installation time was needed. 


New Distribution System Popular 


It is interesting to note that in the past year and a half 
the popularity of the load-center power distribution system 


"Of General Electric Co 
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has been such that an estimated 2,000 load-center unit sub 
stations have been applied in war plants. This ts especially 
significant when we consider that the average size plant 
substations. The substations installed 


uses about six unit 


ranged in size from 100 to 2,000 kva, the majority being 
from 300 to 500 kva for 220 or 120/208-volt secondaries, 
and from 500 to 1.000 kva for 480-volt secondaries. 

The use of load-center power distribution systems and 
factory-assembled unit-substations has made possible very 
significant savings in materials and in many cases has saved 
war plants considerable time in getting into operation. 
From the viewpoint of time and material savings, it might 
be of interest to cite the experience of a few recent war 
plant installations. These are actual cases drawn from our 
experience. 

First, let's take an example of where equipment was or- 
dered part by part for a Midwestern ordnance plant. Four 
months’ time elapsed between the drawing of the electrical 
circuit diagram and the erdering of the equipment. This 
time was cousumred in making detail drawings of field. 
ssembled equipment, writing specifications for each com- 
ponent part, and checking to see that three bids could be 
received on each part and that all miscellaneous items such 
as hardware, conduit, etc.. were properly specified. The 
equipment was shipped in ten to 12 weeks and installation 
time took two months more. Thus. the total elapsed time 
was about nine months. 


Time Saving Made Possible 


Compared with this, all of the load-center unit-substa- 
tions for an Eastern shipyard of about the same size as the 
above plant were on order two months after the original 
circut diagram of the system was completed. This time 
saving was made possible by the elimination of detailed 
specifications for each part; general functional spec ifications 
for standard substations were all that was required. The 
substations were shipped in 16 weeks and installed in four 
weeks. The total elapsed time was seven rather than nine 
months. 

This performance in saving time by using load-center 
distribution and 
saving material by using load-center distribution systems 
with small transformers at load centers has been repeated 
in hundreds of cases. 


and factory-assembled unit-substations 


Although money is of third-rate importance in the war 
program, it does to some extent represent man-hours, and 
viewed from that standpoint deserves full consideration. 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Here’s Your Man! 


That's right, Mr. Spinner, a Dary representative 
is “your man” for solving the Spinning or Twist- 
ing problem that’s keeping your production “‘on 


the defensive.” 


For over 45 years Dary has been improving its 
Ring Travelers, until today it produces a Trav- 
eler of universally recognized superiority and 


durability! 


Swing to Dary Travelers and you'll swing into 
“offensive” production speed! 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Miass. 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, Greenville, S.C. 
JOHN H. O'NEILL, Box 720, Atianta, Ga. 


H. REID LOCKMAN, Box 515, Spartanburg, S.C. 


Rockwood-Southern 
Short Center Drives 


Fiber and Metal Pulleys 
Bushings and Accessories 
Leather Belting 
V-Belts and Sheaves 
Veelos Adjustable V-Belts 
Westinghouse 
Motes 


PROMPT 


® Southern Belting offers 
you prompt “One-Stop” 
Service on a complete line 
of mechanical drive equip- 
ment, that will save you 
time and money. You can 
fill al] your drive needs 
quickly at 


SOUTHERN 


Manufacturers and Distributors 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


QNEPIECT 


LINING 


e US TRADE MARK Pat Off 


LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


COST SYSTEMS 


GREENVILLE, S.C. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


PAY ROLL CONTROLS 
COST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL REPORTS 


LIL 
TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


WORK LOAD STUDIES 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 
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Old Reeds Are Now Reconditioned 


In tempo with the times to conserve every particle of 
time as well as all critical materials, the Steel Heddle Mfg. 
Co., with general office and central plant at Philadelphia, 
Pa., some months ago established special war emergency 
factory reconditioning departments in each of its plants for 
the reconditioning of reeds. 


These departments are separate from the regular manu- 
facturing divisions but are being manned by some of the 
best and most experienced reed artisans in the respective 
plants. 


In this way, the regular manufacturing production has 
not been impaired and. the individual orders that may be 
sent in covering a minor repair, does not interfere with the 
large production schedule, it is claimed. 


Such divisions have been installed in the Philadelphia, 
Pa., Greenville, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., and Montreal. Canada, 
plants. The plan has turned out to be a help to the mills, 
which can send in damaged reeds, and in the majority of 
cases receive them back as good as new and without the 
usual long wait. 

Since installation of these divisions they have been kept 
taxed to full capacity. 

By this method, it is claimed, the mill is able to receive 
the skill, knowledge, workmanship and quality of materials 
that enter into reeds. 


OPA Sets Yarn Differential 


WASHINGTON.——A differential of seven cents a pound 
below present ceilings has been established by the Office of 
Price Administration for certain carded yarns which are to 
be substituted for scarce sisal and henequen fibers in the 
manufacture of binder twine urgently needed by American 
farmers for harvesting their 1943 Crops. 

Substhiation of the cotton, long advocated by Congress 


man H. P. Fulmer of Sony, ¢ ‘rolina. has become necessary 


because war conditions have of sisal and 


henequen fiber from which binder twine has bee, made jp 


the past. 

To insure an adequate supply of the binder twine, the 
Commodity Credit Corp. has agreed to supply cotton for 
this new use at prices substantially below current market 
prices. The reduction in maximum prices. represents the 
saving in raw material cost to the yarn spinners who buy 
cotton through the Commodity Credit Corp. 


1,003 Manhattan Men in Service 


John Edward Mucha, formerly employed in the wrapped 
tubing department, had the distinction of being the one 
thousandth employee of the Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Divi- 
sion of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J., to enter 
the armed forces. 

To date, 1.003 Manhattan men out of a total of 3,900 
employees are serving in the armed forces. This is an aver- 
age of one man in uniform for every three and nine-tenths 
persons employed and is believed to be a record for indus- 
trial plants in the busy Passaic area. Manhattan’s service 
flag in the company cafeteria now bears the figures, 1,003, 
which also is believed to be a record total for Passaic. 
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Army-Navy Requirements for Fabrics 
May Be Reduced 


W ASHINGTON.—A joint Army-Navy statement has dis- 
closed that military requirements for some fabrics may be 
reduced slightly this year. 


Robert P. Patterson, Undersecretary of War, and James 
V. Forrestal, Undersecretary of the Navy, said the cotton 
and woolen textile industries ‘have in general achieved the 
maximum rate of production on military facrics that they 

likely to be called upon to provide during 1943.” 

The industries already have reached the point where sub- 
stantially all needs of the armed forces are being met and 
reserves accumulated, it was said. 


“Tt ts possible that military requirements of certain fab- 
rics might be slightly reduced during the current year,”’ the 
undersecretaries said. 


Simultaneously a statement issued by the office of Navy 
Secretary Knox reported that “numerous steps are being 
taken” to make sure that the Navy's procurement program 
will make as light an impact as possible on civilian econ- 
omy. 

In line with this, the Knox statement said, specifications 
of Navy orders are continually resurveyed and substitutions 
made where less critical materials or processes can be em- 
ployed; improved packaging is expected to reduce textile 
needs for materials destined for combat zones, and require. 
ments are being studied to make certain that procurement 
plans “are geared with increasing accuracy to the personnel 
program.” 


25 Youu With 


Edward C. Russell ies conan’ 25 years of service 
with the New York sales office of the American Viscose 
Corp., and has been awarded the company's 25-year service 
pin. Mr. Russell, who has the longest term of service of 
any man in the New York office, joined the company in 
February, 1918, as the ninth member of the office force. At 
that time the company was operating only one plant, the 
pioneer United States rayon producing plant located at 
Marcus Hook, Pa. Today the company owns seven plants. 

Starting as office boy, Mr. Russell was advanced succes- 
sively through many positions—to order clerk, assistant to 
the office manager, salesman of rayon millinery fibers, 
member of the advertising department, supervisor in charge 
of imports and exports, distributor of rayon waste, and 
staple fiber salesman in the ‘“‘Fibro’’ sales division. Mr. 
Russell is currently connected with this division where, in 
addition to responsibilities of sales and organizational char- 
acter, he has for the past several years been in charge of 

Fibro” production and shipments. 


American Chemical Society (N. C.) To Meet 


A large attendance of textile dyers and chemists is ex- 
pected at a meeting of the American Chemical Society, 
North Carolina Section, at Charlotte March 25. There will 
7 p. m. 

The principal address will be made by Dr. Milton Har- 


he only one session, a dinner at 
director of research of the Textile Foundation. Wash- 


ington, D. C. Further details of the meeting will be pub- 
licized later. 
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CARDING 
BEATER 


SINCE 
1870 


Meow Under Vow Management 


. BENNETT, President 
R. N. NELSON, Sales Mgr. 
TOM WAINMAN, Engineer 


Wh offer 


A BIG MODERN PLANT 
PLUS 72 YEARS of EXPERIENCE 


lt means that you can speed your production 
for the war effort by making use of all the 
knowledge we have gained on needle-pointed 
specialties for the preparation of wool and other 
fibres. In all the field—no plant like this—no such 
rich fund of experience—no such quality. Your 
inquiries will receive emergency attention. 


We are experienced manufacturers of needle pointed 
goods and many specialties made to order 


Jute and Flax Card Pins Rolls—Faller Bars 
Cotton Waste Picker Pins Iron Rivets 
Rag or Shoddy Picker Teeth Plain or Steel Clad Lags for 
Mixing Picker Teeth and Pins Use in— 

Waste Machine Pins Jute and Flax Cards 
Doffer Teeth Cotton Waste Pickers 
Cordage Pins Carding Beaters 
Tenter Pins Rag or Shoddy Pickers 

Faller Bar Pins Worker Rollers—Wood or Steel 
Jenny Bar Bins Stripper Rollers—Wood or Stee! 
Gill Pins Lumpers 
Hackle Pins Wiping Waste Machines 
Comb Pins Pinned Feeder Slats 
Faller Bars—Plain or Pinned Plain Slats 
Hackles for Machine or Hand Doffer Plates 


Giuls Pinned 


Tenter Plates Pinned Waste Machine 


Wet and Dry Combs Doffer Cylinders—Steel 
Por the Brush Trade Feed Roll Lugs 
Lags—Gills—Tenter Plates Pinned Feed Rollers 


WILLIAM CRABB & C0. 303-3rd Ave. Newark W. J. 
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We Make 


| LONG Blade Spindles 


from 
| SHORT Blade Spindles 


by new perfected method of electric 
welding, and guarantee all spindles 
not to break under running condi- 
tions 

We also change Acorns and Whorls 
sizes to mill specifications. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS 


W. Franklin Ave. Ext., Gastonia, ¥. C. 


If it’s QUALITY SERVICE and ACCURACY you re- 
quire to RECONDITION YOUR SPINNING TWISTER 
FLYER and DRAWING FRAME STEEL ROLLS, CALL 


THE NORLANDER MACHINE COMPANY 
York Road + Tel. 1084 + Gastonia, N. C. 


We are also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 
SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 


OUR MOTTO: QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 
Has realized thousands of repeated orders 


GATES vutco ROPE 


e V-Drives 

V-Flat 

@ Quoarter-Turn 
@ Double-V 


GATES Textile Drives 


Cone Belts 
Card Bands 
Evener Belts 
@ Loom Pickers 


GATES Industrial Hose 
ENGINEERING SALES CO. 


Bullders Bidg. Allen Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. 


STEWART MACHINE CoO. Inc. 


GASTONIA. NORTH CAROLINA 


WE MANUFACTURE 


Spinning and Twister Bolsters, Bases, Whorls, 
Cast Iron Ring Holders, Lifting Rod Bushings, 
Doffer Guards, and Bolster Clips. 


REPAIRING 


Bolsters Re-pinned, Bored and Reamed. Bases 
Reamed. Ring-Rails Bored and Tapped. Ring 
Holders Re-pinned, Bored Out and Turned Down. 
Spindles Pointed, Straightened, Polished, Length- 
ened, Re-topped, Re-whorled, and Whorls Re- 
grooved. 
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Some Advances in Power Distribution 
Systems 
(Continued from Page 25) 

The elimination of the long low-voltage feeders required 
for the older distribution system and the use of small size 
substations rather than the large ones resulted in savings of 
from 25 to 50 per cent of the cost of the distribution sys 
tem in the majority of the installations employing the load 
center principle. 

Although master unit-substations have been used for a 
number of years by utilities, it is only recently that they 
have seen use in industrial plants. These have been applie: 
mainly at plants supplied by voltages above 15 kv, where 
the master unit-substation transforms the power to a lower 
voltage so that it may be transmitted to the load-center units 
within the plant itself. These substations fit admirably into 
the war program since they use three-phase transformers 
and a switch-gear structure that is most economical of cop- 
per. 

The distribution of low-voltage power—600 volts and 
less—has been materially improved by a recently developed 
power run which provides rows of power outlets for liter 
ally plugging in machine tools and other power using de 
vices. This is a definite contribution since it greatly simpli 
fies the moving of equipment to afford better production 
schedules. Formerly, such changes required moving panel 
boards and other connections. 

In the past it has been almost universally common prac 
tice to use separate light and power circuits in industrial 
plants; lighting circuits were usually operated at 120-240 
volts and power circuits at 480 volts. 

With the development of modern high-level illumination 

especially that utilizing fluorescent lamps, which are ad 
mirably suited to higher voltages—the general area lighting 
in many large plants is now placed directly on the 480-volt 
power circuits. This has teduced the quantity of copper 
required for the low-voltage distribution system by about 
one-third, and has resulted in lowered cost since 480-volt 
distribution systems are less expensive than 120/240-volt 
systems. 


Du Pont Dye Works Is Praised 


DEEPWATER Point, N. J.—-Praise for the accomplish- 
ments of the dye works associated units of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. was put forth by officials of the company 
and the armed forces at “E’’ award ceremonies here Feb 
25. 

It was the 18th of 20 production awards made to Du 
Pont plants. W. S. Carpenter, Jr., president of the firm 
spoke at the ceremony. Maj.-Gen. Clifford L. Corbin, act 
ing Quartermaster General of the U. S. Army, presentea 
the flag, and Captain C. G. Mayo of the VU. S. Navy pre 
sented ‘‘E”’ pins to employees. 


Reinhardt Succeeds Stanley Whiteway 


War-time successor to Stanley Whiteway, for seven years 
advertising manager of Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., in Phila- 
delphia, is John W. Reinhardt, formerly of the Philadel- 
phia suburban newspapers and the Electric Hose and Rub. 
ber Co. Mr. Reinhardt will take over for “the duration’”’ 
while Mr. Whiteway, who enlisted in a reserve branch of 
the service last fall, goes on active duty. 
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Additional “E” Winners Are Named 


Additional Army-Navy 
heen granted to Southern textile firms, according to recent 


production awards have 


announcements. 

Each of the selected plants will be privileged to fly the 

Ee" pennant and all civilian employees will be given “E™ 
lapel 

‘Textile firms honored are Exposition Cotton Mills Co., 
Atlanta. Ga.: Newnan (Ga.) Cotton Mills; the Trion 
(Ga.) Co.; Mills Mill No. 1, Greenville, S. C.; Mills Mill 
No. 2, Woodruff, S. C.; and Fairforest Finishing Co., 
Clevedale, S. C. 

Officials of Reeves Bros., of New York, the firm controll- 
ing the last three plants listed, have stated that separate 

remonies may be held, on the same day, if possible. Col: 
Glockener of the U.S 
Philadelphia, are to be 


Gregory and G. L. 
Depot, 


onels Maurice ¢ 
Marine 


among the speakers, 


(Quartermaster 


Présentation of the Army-Navy pennant will be made to 
Newnan Cotton Mills March 20. 

E"’ ceremonies at Brookside Mills, Knoxville, Tenn.., 
have been set tentatively for March 11, according to A. L 
Emery, vice-president and general manager of the firm. 
Announcement of the award Brookside was made last 


month. 


Wannamaker Chemical Co. Is Honored 


ORANGEBURG, S. C.--The Army-Navy pennant was 
awarded Feb. 17 to the Wannamaker Chemical Co. by Col. 
onel David N. Hauseman, chief of the Philadelphia Ord- 
nance District, and was accepted by Elliott Wannamaker, 
president of the firm. 

The Wannamaker Chemical Co. ts now engaged in man- 
ufacturing high explosives, having converted its plant from 
the manufacture of dyestuffs more than a year ago. The 
company expects to resume tts manufacture of chemicals 


for the textile trade after the war. 


Outstanding Effort at Ware Shoals Gains “E” 


(Continued from Page 16) 


duction to fabrics of more difficult construction on equip- 
ment not originally designed for such purposes; those who 
are in the finishing plant have found new and more rapid 
methods of dyeing and finishing, and have given competi- 
tors these discoveries to increase their war production; those 
in the fabricating departments have built new equipment 
and developed improved procedures and skills in the man- 
ufacture of millions of fabricated articles for the armed 
forces, 

Presentation of ‘‘E’’ lapel pins was made by Lieut.-Comdr. 
Ernest Burwell, U. S. Navy, to Miss Dora Lucille Hancock, 
John Kelly Cooper and Wade Hampton Godfrey, who were 
Mr. Cooper made an 
May this 


ecasion inspire each of us to go back to our post of duty 


chosen to represent all employees. 
address accepting the pins, and remarked that 
with a greater determination than ever to produce the goods 
that are so vital for the comfort of our men in the accom- 
plishment of the great task that lies before them.” 

The program closed with the band's playing of “Amer- 
Ma. 
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Branch Offices 


He Would Say to YOU 
if he were alive) 


‘This is a war where the attention of each 
manufacturer to the multiplicity of small de- 


tails will differentiate between 
“VICTORY and DEFEAT” 


In keeping with the wonderful activity 
and progress of our land, air and sea 
forces, the many mills throughout our 
land are being equally modernized and 


equipped. 


In the manufacture of parachute cloth, 
and similar fabrics made of nylon and 
similar synthetic yarn, thousands of 


looms are equipped with the 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO.’S 


flat steel heddle or regular as well 
supreme wire which has proven most 


productive and economical. 


With the money you save by the 
tiftcally designed and mad: 


of Var: 


harness 


Buy and 


Bonds 


STEEL HEDDLE 


Victory Stamps 


Flat Steel Heddies — Harness Frames — All 
Types of Loom Reeds—Tempered Dogwood 
Shutties—Loom Harness Accessories 


Field Engineers 
in Every 
District 


All Over 
the World 


2100 W. ALLEGHENY AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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OUR MEN NEED 
| * BOOKS * 


| 
Pag Page | 
— —L— 
Akron Belting Co 45 Loper, Ralph E. 26 ) 
Arkansas Co 4 Luttrell & Co., C. E 31 
Armstrong Cork Co 6 | 
| 
Bally & Co.. Joshua L 29 Moreland Chemical Co 24 | 
Barium Reduction Corp 
Barkley Machine Works 38 | SEND cae 
Bond Co... Chas 13 National Ring Traveler Co 35 per 
Boyd, A. C 21 Neisler Mills 32 ALL YOU CAN SPARE 
Brooklyn Perfex Corp 31 N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 21 
Burkart-Schier Chemical ¢ Li Norlander Machine Co oR GOOD BOOKS ARE ON THE 


MARCH from your bookshelves to 
Carolina Refractories Co 26 Pabst Sales Co. 33 our fighting men. Get them out— 


—c— —P— | 
Ciba Co., Ine 2 Pease & Co., J. N. 34 | leave them at the nearest collec- 


19 tion center or public library for 
Crabb & Co., William 27 the 1943 VICTORY BOOK CAM- 
Cundiff, John O 21 Raymond Service, Inc., Chas. P. 31 PAIGN 
Curran & Barrys 32 Rice Dobby Chain Co ov ; 
Dary Ringe Traveler Co 26 Sjostrom Machine Co. 38 
Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co Slaughter Machinery Co 34 
Dunning & Boschert Press C: 38 Slip-Not Belting Corp 15-19-27 | j WANTED i 
SOnoeo Products Front (“over 
E southe Be iting 0. <6 Must be in good working condition 
Raton & Brown Southern Standard Mill Supply Co : 
Sr le Ste ‘ ote Mite Co. 24 Hyde Park Mitts. inc. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 29 Covington, Tenn. 
Stein, Hall & Co 19 
rhe Stewart Machine Co.. Inc 28 
(jarland Mfg. Co 38 
Gossett Machine Works os ferrell Machine Co. 24 : WANTED : 
(Cireensboro Loom d 4 vase he Back Cover Pia as Supe rinte ndent Yarn 
Greenville Belting Co lexwood Mfg. & Sales Co. 3” Mill. Experienced on combed and =: 
i carded cotton and wast: Not sub } 
Houghton Wool Co 2] Valentine & Co., J. W 2% Address “Box D-443,"’ 
Vanderbilt Hotel 15 j Care Textile Bulletin. i 
—I— Victor Ring Traveler Co 17 : 
Ideal Machine Co 24 Vogel Co., Joseph A. 42 


— WAK Industries 91 FOR BEST RESULTS 
Walker Mfg. Co. 26 
Jenkins Metal Co ? 36 Watson-Williams Mfe. Co 36 : 

Watson-Wiliiams Mfg TEXTILE BULLETIN 
Whitehead Mas hinery (o., Troy W ANT ADS 


Johnson Chemical Co. 36 
Whitinsville Spinning Ringe Co. 39 
Keever Starch Co 30 Windle Co., J. H 31 


MILL STARCH 


“The Weaver's Friend” 
THE KEEVER STARCH CO., COLUMBUS, OHIO 


by 
Distribute? 
CLAUDE ©: 
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Department 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT AND USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and 
SUPPLIES 


Phone 3-884] 
a 1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. 


C. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 
Textile Machinery and Supplies 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
“Textile Center of the South” 


WE BUILD 
TEXTILE 
APRONS 


Box 1694 


TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY COMPANY 


Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 
and SUPPLIES 


Phone 3-9831 


DETECTIVES 


Furnished for undercover or open 
investigations to Industrial Plants, 
Attorneys, Banks and Individuals 
Male and female operatives. Per 
diem basis only. “Ourbest adver- j; 
tisement is a job well done." Ref- 
erences: Any Lynchburg bank or 
City official. Phone or write Cun- 
diff's Detectives, Inc., Lynchburg, 
Va. No branch offices and no solici- 
tors. 


FOR SALE 

4 Woonsocket lO x 5 x 120 Sp 
Slubbers. Whitin inter-draft, 
1940. 

2—Woonsocket 12 x 6 x 10 x 
Sp. Slubbers. 
2—Saco-Lowell Verti: 


‘al Openers 


6— Wet Tape lyrive Ring Twisters, 
4 ga., 255 sp. each 
U nive rsal No. 90 Filling Wind- 


ers. 

i—Universal Super-Coner, No. 80, 
14 spindles 

J. H. WINDLE 
Providence, R. 


231 S. Main St.‘ Tel. 6464 
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FOR SALE 


-s—Parks-Cramer HDE, Copper 
Humidifiers 

Parks-Cramer Psy 
Humidity 


chrostat 
‘ontrols. 


3—Bahnson Master 
motor valves. 


35—Amer Moist 
Humidifier 


‘ontrols with 
Copper 
Heads 

Moist 
130—Amer. Moist 


Atomizers. 


Eox 533, 


l—Amer. (Amco) Control 


(Self{-cleaning) 


Charlotte, N. C. 


(Ideal) 


are rapidly gaining favor. 
Because PERFEX has the RIGHT 
KIND for every use. 
Ask 
JOHN P. BATSON 
Box 841 Greenville, S. C. 


We make and sell 
only the best in 
Leather Belting, Mill C 
Strapping and Loop 
Pickers. Agents for 
the famous Dayton 
Pickers and Specialties. 


GREENVILLE BELTING 


COMPANY 


Manufacturers uv’ Leather Belting 
Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
We invite correspondence with em- 
ployers seeking men and men seek- 
ing positions Over 40 
business, serving 
Northern mills 
Charlies P. Raymond Service, Inc. 

294 Washington Street 
Boston, Mass. 


and 


Southern 


years in 


EATON & BROWN 

: Patent Attorneys 

1206 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
} 514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D.C 
i Paul B. Eaton 


Former Member Examining Corps 
Patent Office 


OVERSEER WANTED 


Experienced on picking, 


spin ning, 


carding, 


cotton and waste work. 
counts ad: sober: good 
h: undk r of help; fair education: 


Alabama 

quired, 
Address ‘‘Overseer,”’ 
Care Textile Bulletin. 


references re- 


KROME-WELD cot and apron ec 
ment was made expressly cow 
(hrome leather but will he sped any 
leather used for Roller €( 
and does not cause 
seams on rolls 


‘ring 
hard or jump) 
Order direct from the 
low or from 
house. 


aagaress | 


your favorite supply 


NOTICE TO ROLLER SHOPS } 


Cc. SWANN 


H. 
i 1034 Wateree St., Kingsport, Tenn. 


WANTED 
ning and 
Yarn Mill 


Position as Overseer of Spin- 
Twisting or Superintendent of 

Twenty years’ practical ex- 
perience in Textiles making yarns and 
twines for rubber trade. Draft exempt. 
Address ‘‘Box care Textile Bulle- 
tin 


POSITION WANTED as Roller Coverer: 
-4 years’ experience on all kinds of rolls 
and leathers 42 years old: married: 
and help to work in mill. Good refer- 
Write “C-R,”’ care Textile Bul- 


ences 


letin 


WAN TED—Position 
Assistant 


tendent or 
Understand 


as pum rin 
Superintend: 


Cc. P. or K. P. Yarns. ‘tical man: 
have taken textile course: A-1 refer- 
ences. Can move on short notice. Ww Hl 


come for interview. Write 


Textile 


“Rox oa 


care Bulletin. 
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SELLING 


FOR SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO. 
65 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


Representing 18 mills—merchandising 25,000 fabrics 


Industrial Fabrics—Garment Fabrics 
Towels and Toweling—Drapery and Upholstery 
Fine Cottons—Rayon 


BRANCHES 
Boston Atlanta St. Louis San Francisco 
Philadelphia Chicago New Orleans Los Angeles 
Domestic Export - 


Merchandising 


Joshua L. Baily & Company 


40 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


NEISLER MILLS CO., Inc. 
Selling Agents 


66-68 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON 


COMPANY 
90 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


We will welcome the opportunity to discuss 


your problems of merchandising and distribution 
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arket 


New York.——Recent activity in the cotton goods market 
can best be described by use of the old term 


Cotton boods 


watchful 
waiting. Movement of cotton textiles on Worth Street has 
been confined to the barest of minimums, despite the fact 
that buyers are still making inquiries for goods of all types. 

Rumors abound as to the cause of this inactivity, but as 
yet no rumor has become absolute fact. Each observer seems 
to put forth the cause of his own firm’s inactivity as the 
general reason for market slowness Sellers are not rushing 
to sell ahead as they did several months ago, but are feeling 
their way cautiously in expectancy of some important devel 
opment. 


The possibility of a reduction in the demand for textiles 
by the armed forces in 1943, as held out in a joint state. 
ment by the War and Navy Departments, were viewed in 
the Worth Street market as hopeful signs, but probabilities 
on which too much should not be gambled. The large back- 
log of unfilled orders in the hands of mills will take some 
time to complete and the still unanswered question of what 
Lend-Lease will require are important considerations, it is 
pointed out. In addition to this is the ever-present unpre 
dictable turn that the war may take, and should the pendu. 
lum swing heavily on the Allied side the demand will un- 
doubtedly diminish; but should the conflict continue on a 
global scale and in many parts of the world the demand 
will remain very large, it is stated. 

Meanwhile many buyers in the cotton gray goods market 
are finding that they are unable to fill requests for sizable 
quantities of goods on high priority ratings, both for near- 
by and distant delivery. Demands ‘for cloth from the bag 
trade running into very substantial quantities have been 
present in the market for many weeks and considerable 
concern is voiced in these circles as to what means may be 
necessary to fill these orders. The urgency with which these 
orders must be filled can be readily understood when it is 
realized that large supplies of agricultural products are 
likely to perish if the cloths are not forthcoming. 

That some steps will be taken to insure the production of 
these goods as well as seeing that the farmers obtain the 
bags is viewed as a certainty, since the issue involved is of 
prime importance in the war effort. An example of how 
important this question is regarded in official circles is 
shown in the action of the OPA recently, in announcing a 
differential of seven cents a pound below present ceilings 
on certain carded cotton yarns, which are to be substituted 
for scarce sisal and henequen fibers in the manufacture of 
binder twine for farmers for harvesting their 1943 crops. 


fabrics for diversified uses 


NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarns Market 


PHILADELPHIA.— Although there 1s no encouragement in 
the outlook for civilian yarns, market observers see a some- 
what static condition for some time as a result of the Army 
and Navy's statement that mills may not have to exceed 
current output for war orders during the rest of the year. 

Among yarn suppliers it ts asserted that, before issuance 
of this statement, the armed services had piled orders up to 
an extent that for some months to come comparatively little 
sale yarn will be left for civilian uses. Belief is expressed 
by some that the Army and Navy have overbought in tex 
tiles, and the Government. is now engaged in a publicity 
campaign to convince the public that civilian needs are not 
to be slighted. These persons, however, are very few. 

It is pointed out in the market that even if the military 
buying agencies feel they have reached their 1943 peak, 
there is no hope of a general enlargement for months to 
come in the amount of yarn that can be delivered to civilian 
consumers. Taking knit goods for the Army as an example, 
it is said, and including merchandise on order for war aid, 
knitting yarn sources for carded, combed and merino yarns 
are heavily sold ahead. And still there are invitations 
ahead, as in the case of the five million pairs of merino, 
cushion-sole socks, which will take close to 900,000 pounds 
of yarn. | 

Information has been received in the market as to comb- 
ed sale yarn spinners operations during the first seven 
weeks in 1943, which throws new light on reasons for civil- 
ian users’ complaints of not being able to get offered busi- 
ness accepted. After the 1942 year-end holiday period and 
brief layoff for inventory and plant-adjustment was over, 
the combed yarn mills turned in another high production 
record. Of this output, all has been shipped out, in addi- 
tion to yarn spun on military and civilian orders yarn that 
was on order prior to Dec. 31, 1942, but was held up pend. 
ing shipping instructions. 

Unsold combed cotton sale yarn supplies owned by spin- 
ners at the beginning of February totaled about a supply 
for two days, at the present delivery rate. The bulk of this 
yarn, of course, is not now tenderable on contracts. 

Since Jan. 1 of this year the extent of combed sale yarn 
spinners’ unfilled orders has not varied much. It amounts 
to less than ten weeks’ output at the present rate. Of this, 
more than 60 per cent has been obligated for delivery 
against Govern orders. The foregoing comparisons are 
exclusive of shipments of mercerized yarns for war work. 


J. W. Valentine & Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York City 
+++ 
Southern Representative 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
612 S. Main St. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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EXSIZE may cut your 


desizing time! 


@ Time economies are more essential than 
ever these days. You may be able to save 
minutes in desizing — and in following opera- 
tions—by using EXSIZE, the concentrated malt 
enzyme desizer ! 

EXSIZE works rapidly, with a gentle, natu- 
ral action. Its malt enzymes are easier on all 
fabrics. It is thorough— washes out completely 
—and leaves fabrics soft, clean and better able 
to take a uniform bleach and dyeing, with a 
reduction in the amount of chemicals needed 
for these operations. 


EXSIZE may do even more than save you 
time. It may save you money, too—in its low 
cost, ease of preparation and lowered oper- 
ational expense. Write for our free descriptive 
booklet, then try EXSIZE on a sample run. If 
you desire, a trained Pabst field man will help 
you. There's no obligation. 


PABST SALES COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Warehouses at New York, and 
Textile Warehouse Company, Greenville, S.C. 


AEDS 


© 1943, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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For Maximum Economy in Production 
Use “GREENSBORO” Reeds 


reenuyboro 


Soom peed (o. 


Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678 


DRAWING 
ROLL 
COLLARS 
BUILT UP 


Restored to Their Original Size by “METALLIZING” 


METAL SPRAYING 


Write for Information 


IDEAL MACHINE COMPANY - Bessemer City, 


REPAIRERS OF: STEEL ROLLS - SPINDLES - FLYERS 


Notice Ful-()-Irant 


to Textile 
A new universal applicative 
Processors penetrant fo! all fibers in any 


orm or machine. Technical 


. service available upon request 
FULBRIGHT LABORATORIES, INC. 
213 EAST TREMONT AVENUE -:- CHARLOTTE. N. C. 


J. N. PEASE & COMPANY 
ENGINEERS — ARCHITECTS 


JOHNSTON BUILDING 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Southern Representatives for 
ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO 
FPade-Ometers, Launder-Ometers. 
W eather-Ometers 


Slaughter 
Machinery 
Package Tying Machines 
Company 


CLARK EQUIPMENT CO 


Beam Specialists 
MACBETH DAYLIGHTING CORP. 
Color Matching and Cotton 
CHARLOTTE, N. a Classing Lamps 


R. K. Eaton Is Acting Dean of Clemson 
Textile School 


R. K. Eaton, professor of carding and spinning at the 
Clemson College, S. C., Textile School for the past 20 
years, has been appointed acting dean of the school. He 
replaces H. H. Willis, who announced his resignation re- 
cently, 

In connection with the announcement of Professor 
Eaton's appointment, the following statement was made by 


President R. F. 


‘The policy of the college administration will be to build 


Poole of Clemson: 


and maintain a greater textile school embodying excellent 


teaching, scientific research, and co-operative and helpful 
contacts with industry. 

‘No effort will be spared to give textile students who 
study at Clemson a knowledge of textiles that will prepare 
them for the important service of developing worthy leader- 
ship in the textile industry. 

Marked progress has been made in recent years in per 
fecting and in understanding the cotton cellulose fiber from 
its inception in the cotton fields to the finished product in 
our textile plants. The public has profited from the im- 
provement by obtaining durable, serviceable and attractive 
products at reasonable prices. I believe much more can be 
done all along the line to obtain quality products and 
service. 

“The future stability of the textile industry depends 
upon how well the research worker solves the problems of 
the mulls and perfects the products of cotton. Textile 
schools must assume the leadership in textile research. It is 
important that initiative, sailasdiatiiadaiieaa and creativeness 
shall permeate the technique of textiles. Research is as a 
catalyst in such a philosophy. What we do in new ways 
with plant and animal p sroducts to supply the needs of the 
world is creative, but what we do with coal products as in 
the making of rubber and nylon is destructive of natural 

“The college will continue to seek the full and interested 
co-operation of the textile industry in these plans. Through 
mutual co-operation we hope to achieve a continuous and 
valuable cotton textile industry that will suitably and satis 
factorily meet the challenge of men and various products. 

‘I realize the obligation of Clemson College to ade 
quately train its students and at the same time to co operate 
and assist in solving the intricate problems of the textile 
industry. | am aware that whatever progressive values are 
rendered to the cotton textile industry may indirectly influ- 
ence the well-being of the cotton farmer. 

“It is inevitable that the success of our future objectives 
will depend on financial support and obtaining the trained 
men to achieve progressive, creative and co-operative appli- 
cation under scholarly and scientific procedures working 
for good and practical results.” 


R. A. Morgan's Plant Gets “E” 


The Arkansas Ordnance Plant at Jacksonville, Ark.., 
which is under the supervision of R. A. Morgan as general 
manager, has been awarded the Army-Navy “E.”’ 

Mr. Morgan is well-known in the textile industry and at 
the present time is doing war work while on leave from the 
textile engineering firm of Moore, Thies & Morgan, Char- 


lotte, N. C. 
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Account of Progress Made Given 
in Du Pont Report 


WILMINGTON, DeLt.—The largest sales volume in its 
history and the smallest net income since 1938 are rev ealed 
by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. in its 1942 annual re 
port distributed to 84.376 stockholders Feb. 12. 

Sales and other operating revenues were $523.463,.385. 
about four per cent greater than in 1941. Consolidated net 
income, including dividends of $20,000,000 from holdings 
of General Motors stock, was $63,941,275, about 29 per 
cent less than in 1941. The consolidated income includes 
income received from operating Government-owned plants, 
the sales from which are not included in the sales figure 

Higher labor rates and other costs, higher tax rates and 
lower returns on investments were responsible for the de- 
cline in earnings. 

Five million dollars was set aside for post-war and other 
contingencies, as against $10.000.000 tn 1940 and again in 
1941. Provision was made for payment to the Government 
of $21,900,000 as a result of renegotiation of war contracts 
in accordance with provision of the Federal statutes. There 
was a credit to income of $5,300,000 representing reversion 
of provision for taxes on income in prior years in excess of 
requirements. 

Earnings applicable to the common stock were $5.07 a 
share, compared with $7.49 in 1941. Dividends paid on 
common stock aggregated $4.25 a share, compared with 
$7.00 a share in each of the three years preceding. 

The silk embargo late in 1941, followed by war with 
Japan, found the nation fortunately situated in respect to 
replacing this essential commodity,” says the report. 

“Rapid expansion of facilities for the manufacture of 
nylon yarn, the first of which had come into commercial 
production about a year previously, was already under way 
with Du Pont funds. Since then the entire output of the 
company s two yarn plants, which are now operating at full 
capacities, has been reser ed by the Government for mili- 
tary purposes, to the exclusion of its use for hosiery and 
other civilian goods. 

“Nylon's unique ability to replace silk with a stronger, 
more versatile fiber has enabled the Government to carry 
out successfully vital phases of its air program which other- 
wise might have been retarded materially, 

‘In no instance has conversion for war required closing 
or radical alteration of plants,” says the report. The uses 
to which the company s products are put have changed, 
rather than the products themselves. For example, nylon 
yarn formerly devoted almost entirely to hosiery is now 
devoted entirely to parachutes and related military uses, yet 
the yarn is produced in the same plants from the same ma- 
terials. 

‘Many similar diversions of established products have 
occurred. In practically all cases, it 1s expected that the 
former use will revive and possibly be augmented upon the 
return of peace. 

“Moreover, new uses are developing under the pressures 
of war: so-called substitute materials are often proving Su- 
perior to those they replac ed; new products and improved 
processes are being created by intensified research. The 
majority of these advances have peacetitme value. 

“It is believed that neoprene, nylon and many other 
products will emerge from the war with greatly enhanced 
importance, 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


preserve the SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning room since 
the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


NATIONAL—ETARTNEP FINISH 
A New Chemical Treatment 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Powtucket, R. |. 
131 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


Reg. U. 8. P. O. 
Hicks, American, Wilson, U. S. Standard 
Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, 


2000 


Oilless Wood Idler Blocks for Spinning. 


Wood and Metal Oilless Bearings for all Textile 
Machinery. 


Harness and Dobby Sheaves with Oilless Bushings. 
Dogwood Quills for Narrow Fabric Weaving. 
Self Weighted Middle Rolls for Rayon Spinning. 


All kinds of Temple Rolls for Rayon Weaving. 


All kinds of Speciat Wood Turnings. 


Texwood Manufacturing 
and Sales Company 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


if it's Made of Wood, or Partly Wood, We Can Furnish it 
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Heddles 
Heddle Frames 


Reeds 
Walker. 


ome MANUFACTURING Inc. 


1] PERRY ROAD Ruth and Atlantic Streets 
GREENVILLE, S. C 


R. T. OSTEEN, Rep PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Manufacturers and Builders of 


Spinning Cylinders, Card Screens, Conveyor 
Pipe, Lap Aprons, Silver Pans, Aspirators, 
Waste Chute Boxes, Gear Guards, Slasher 
Work, General Textile Sheet Metal Work. 


JENKINS METAL SHOP 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


ESTABLISHED 1912 


Johnson Company 


Chariotte, N. C. 


Sizing Compounds Finishing Softeners 
Penetrants Specialties 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
TELEPHONE 6450 P.O. BOX 1418 
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SHUTTLES THE SHUTTIFE PEOPLE 


1 


“WATSON J-WILLIAMS 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
MILLBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: 


Ww. F. DABOLL, 810 Woodside _Bidg., Greenville, 5. C. 


Formula for Ceilings on Cottons 
Simplified by OPA 


W ASHINGTON.—After having supplied more than 3,000 
cents-per-yard ceiling prices for manufacturers of cotton 
textile products falling within 33 fabric groups, the Office 
of Price Administration, in light of this experience, has 
simplified the formula to be used in determining maximum 
manufacturers’ prices for remaining cotton products not 
now specifically priced. 

The new method was explained to be chiefly for the pur 
pose of eliminating difhculties encountered by textile pro- 
ducers who, in determining a maximum price by formula, 
found it necessary to base the ceiling on an identical prod 
uct sold by competitive séllers or “in line’ with ceilings of 
two different sellers. These requirements are now discarded 
as ‘time-consuming and nearly always fruitless’ or because 
they proved unsatisfactory. 


In its place, Maximum Price Regulation 118—-Cotton 
Products—is revised through Amendment No. 16 so that 
a cotton manufacturer will now determine his ceiling, first, 
by determining whether any of the specific prices in the 
regulation apply to his product, and if not, then by ne a 
simplified general formula. This change took effect Feb. 27 


Another change under the amendment, in effect, eee 
that cotton ducks manufactured in woolen or worsted mills 
or any other type of mill shall be governed by the specific 
prices supplied in the regulation. Previously, the ducks 
produced by mills other than cotton mills were subject to 
the General Maximum Price regulation or Regulation 157 
and confusion had arisen owing to differing ceiling prices 
for the same product when sold by different types of pro- 
ducers. 

In addition, Amendment No. 16 makes various technical 
changes affecting a number of other types of cloths or sell- 
ers. These are: Gem ducks (used for shoe lining), huck 
towels, jobbers’ prices for name-woven towels, and sales of 
cotton products to converters or finishers. 


Elastics Under Complete Allocation 


Production, sales and use of elastic fabric, rubber yarn 
and elastic thread were put under complete allocation con- 
trol Feb. 17 by the War Production Board in amending 
Orders M-174 (elastic fabrics) and M-124 (rubber yarn 
and elastic thread). 

As a result of the action, no elastic fabric or rubber yarn 
can be produced for or sold to the armed services, certain 
other Goyernment agencies, or to any other purchaser with- 
out specific authorization of the Director General for Oper- 
ations, The sole exceptions are sales by or to the Defense 
Supplies Corp. 

Previously, elastic fabric and yarn could be sold for spec- 
ified Government and Lend-Lease purposes without restric- 

The orders cover all types of rubber yarns (including 
synthetics) and elastic fabrics six inches wide and less 
which have been found suitable for use by the armed forces 
and essential civilian and industrial safety uses. 

Rubber yarn and thread in a retail merchant's stocks on 
or before March 29, 1942, and elastic fabric which on June 
20, 1942, had been packaged in the customary retail form 
are exempt from the orders. 
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Freight Rate Structure Retarding South’s 
Industrial Development 
(Continued from Page 8) 


the blame, it seems that the freight-rate structure is a mani. 
festation of a fundamental situation in the national econ- 
omy——a part of the design in the national economic pattern. 
Here is an expression of the fundamental condition in the 
words of an economically literate lawyer, Thurman Arnold, 
assistant attorney general of the United States: 

The industrial East has been the mother country. The 
The colonies have 
material. The 
mother country has been exploiting the colonies by selling 
them manufactured 
prices. 


South and West have been the colonies. 


furnished the mother country with raw 


necessities at artificially controlled 
The industrial East has been the principal 
source of both capital and organization to develop the 
South and West. Under such conditions, it has been natural 
enough that the South and West have been developed in 
the way which would contribute the most to the domination 
of the industrial East. Wherever it has interfered with 
Eastern industrial domination, the competitive energy of 
the South and West has been stifled. Local independent 
capital in the South and West has been gradually disappear- 
ing. Local independent enterprise has been under a con- 
stant handicap. 

How this all happened is a complicated process. Big 
business has treated the West and South primarily as a 
source of raw materials, not as a plac e to manufacture and 
sell finished products at competitive prices. This is the age- 
old principle of colonial empires. It is dictated by the ne- 


cessity of keeping up dividends in the mother country 
against cheaper local competition in the colonies. The 
methods of maintaining control of industrial markets in the 
South and West are based on the power of tightly organ- 
ized cartels to control supply, transportation and distribu- 
tion in such a way as to put new competing enterprise ‘in 
the colonies under a continuing handicap.” 

With industrial development in the South (and again 
the West must be included) being starved by this policy, 
of which the freight-rate structure is a substantial part, the 
nation came face to face with the present war. 

Despite the present freight-rate situation, there are sev- 
eral reasons for hoping that the rate structure will be reor- 
ganized on a more equitable basis. Congress, in the Trans- 
portation Act of 1940, made illegal unjust discrimination 
against ‘region,’ ‘district,’ ‘territory.’ On the strength of 
this, the South and West could possibly obtain an adyjust- 
ment in the freight-rate structure. The law in the past was 
written and administered principally to provide redress to 
those actually shipping goods. In effect it was held, “‘Let 
John Jones, if he has shipped freight at an unjustly dis- 
criminatory rate, appear before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and reparation will be awarded and a just rate 
prescribed.” In other words, the law has look backward 
seeking specific cases of injury, but has not taken into ac- 
count the fact that the levels of rates in entire freight-rate 
territories might be so high as to constitute one of the fac- 
tors that preclude substantial industrial development in the 
area. It seems obvious that as a sound principle of national 
policy, the effect on future economic development should 
be considered in establishing a freight-rate structure. 


Straps. 


Pat. Nos. 1,863,271—1,993,531 


Keep up your speeds with SLIP-NOT Belts-the 


belt that is built to turn out production. 


War Has Doubled Textile Output 


Looms are overworked. Loom time is precious. Make 
the most of it by using NUFORM Check Straps. 


For extra-heavy looms use- 
the new VICTORY Check 


-save time and money- 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP 


HINGSPORT, TENN. 


Pat. No. 1,571,973 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORPORATION 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 
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MACHINE WORKS 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Baling Press 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, 
Center of Screw. 
Push Button Control — Re- 


versing Switch with limit 
stops up and down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more about them 


328 West Water St. 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS COL, Inc. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


OBITUARY 


HILL M. HUNTER 
Hill McIver Hunter, 61, 
of Proximity Mfg. Co. until ill health forced him to retire 
in 1941, died Feb. 17 at his home in Greensboro, N. C. 
Mr. Hunter was born in Oxford, N. C., was educated at 
North Carolina State College, 
imity Mfg. Co. in 1903. 
was rapid and consistent. 


secretary and general manager 


and began work with Prox 
His advance in the organization 
Prior to becoming secretary and 
general manager he served as purchasing agent. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Annie Merritt Hunter; 
Hill Hunter, Jr., of Fort Bliss, Tex.; 
and Bynum M. Hunter; and two sisters, Mrs. O. Joe How- 
ard and Miss Willie Norfleet Hunter. 


CHARLES H. PEIRCE 


Charles H. Peirce, 45, production engineer in the Lanett 
(Ala.) Mill division of West Point Mfg. Co., died Feb. 13 
in Lanett. 


three sons, John Gray 


Services were held in Lanett and also in Lowell. Mass 


and two children 


JAMES W. BOST 
James Walton Bost, former superintendent of Grace Cot 
ton Mill Co., Rutherfordton, N. C., and Stonecutter Mills 
Co., Spindale, N. C., died Feb at his home in Spindale. 
He had been in failing health for the past six years. 
Mr. 
two sons, two daughters, four sisters and a brother. Funeral 


He is survived by his wife 


Bost was born in 1883, and is survived by his wife, 


services were held Feb. 23 in Spindale. 


WILLIAM A. BEADLE 
William A. Beadle, 80, former secretary of the old Sa. 
vona Mfg. Co. plant at Charlotte, N. 
N. C., recently. 
Mr. Beadle came to Charlotte in 1916 and held the Posi- 
2. He 


C.. died at the home 
of a son in Davidson. 


tion with Savona Mfg. Co. until hvs retirement in 193 
made his home in Davidson until his death. 


CAPTAIN W. L. DIXON, JR. 
Captain W. L. Dixon, Jr., 28, formerly of Rock Hill 


(S. C.) Finishing Co., was killed in action in the Philip- 

pine Island April 6, 1942, 

the War Department. 
Captain Dixon had majored in textile chemistry and dye- 


according to word received from 


ing at North Carolina State College, where he graduated in 
1937. He entered active service with the Army in the fall 
of 1940. He is survived by his parents, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
L. Dixon, Sr., of Charlotte, N. C. 


Knotwood APRONS 


POSITIVE DRIVE * FIREPROOF *LAST INDEFINITELY | 
SJOSTROM MACHINE CO.. 


PAT. 2258035 


EVERETT MILLS, LAWRENCE, MASS. 
JACKSON 


M. BRADFORD HODGES Sothern ATLANTA.GA. 3845 | 


TEL., ATLANTA 
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Small Plants Now Have Better Chance 
To Get War Contracts 


lou E. Holland, deputy chairman of the Smaller War 
Plants Division, War Board. 


that his division 1s now set up Im suc h a manner as to assist 


Production has announced 
small plants in getting war contracts qui kly and effectively. 


This plan now in eftect enables representatives to work 


directly with distressed plants and district proc urement of 


ficers of the Army and Navy and other procurement agen 
cies. Thus, the problems of small business will be met at 
the source, contracts will be handled directly and distribu- 
tion of war work among such distressed plants speeded up. 

Holland called for the operators of distressed plants to 
furnish immediately simple information regarding their 
organization and urged them to mail the answers to ten 
questions to their nearest WPB ofhice. 

“If your plant needs business,” Mr. Holland said, ‘an 
swer the following questions, regardless of any other forms 
you already may have filled out: 


1. Firm name and full address 

2. Kind of business and products normally produced 

s. Kind of war work you are equipped to handle 

4. Average number of employees a year ago and now 

5. Dollar value of sales in 194] 

6. Dollar value of sales, by months, 

months 

Dollar value of business of all kinds on hand now 

8. A general description of equipment 

9. Kind of war work on hand, if any, and how much 

10. If your labor force has been depleted, to what extent can it 
be replenished 


lactory 


lactory for the past six 


plan is producing results,’’ Holland stated, “Our 
men in contact with procurement offices are bringing in 
requisitions every day which involve large quantities of 
work suitable for placement with distressed plants (includ- 
ing woodworking, textile, sheetmetal and machine shops ) 
and we would like to place these orders with firms which 
need the work most right now. But in a great many cases 
we have no means of knowing the degree of distress of the 
plants whose facilities we consider for the work. 

I want to emphasize that these replies should be mailed 
in to the nearest WPB office. Do not bring them in because 
that will only slow down our efforts,’’ Holland declared. 

On receipt, these reports will be classified as to urgency 
and the plants most in need of work will be visited by our 
held engineers to determine exactly what the equipment ts 
and whether it can be used. Shortly after, the other plants 
will also be examined. 

This procedure does not nex essarily mean that all man- 
ufacturing plants in the country will receive war work. In 
some instances, work is not available which would be suit- 
able for their equipment; however, I think we can promise 
work for many more plants which are capable of perform. 
ing some of the numerous and important Operations re- 
quired in war productiton,’”’ Holland concluded. 

War Production Board the Southern textile 
manufacturing area are located in the following cities: At- 
lanta, Ga.: Birmingham, Ala.; Charlotte, N. C.: Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; Columbia, $. C.; Greenville, $. C.; Jackson, 
Miss.: Knoxville, Tenn.: Memphis, Tenn.; Mobile, Ala.; 
Nashville, Tenn.; Savannah, Ga.: Norfolk. Va.: Richmond. 
Va.; and Roanoke, Va. 


Smaller textile mills not now on war work but wishing 


offices in 


to secure contracts should get in touch with the nearest of- 
hce in the list above. 
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The parachute is but one of the more spectacular 
of hundreds of textile products, every one of which 
is vitally needed to gear and maintain our fight- 
ing forces. In quantities of many millions, the Tex- 
tile Industry must produce these items ON TIME, 
using only existing equipment. In your efforts to 
achieve MAXIMUM production, bear in mind 
that a change-over to new rings or new styles of 
rings can often accomplish gratifying results — 


especially if the rings are DIAMOND FINISH. 


We make all types 
of Holders 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING REnNG CoO. 
Makers of. Spinning and Swister Rings since 1873 


FINISH 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representative 


JOHN P. BATSON + P.O. Box 10565 + Greenville, 


Samples On Request 
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FOR EQUIPMENT, PARTS, MATERIAL, SERVICE 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MACHINERY WORKS, Abington, Mass. Of 
fices at Boston. Mass., and Chariotte, N. 


ACME STEEL CO. 2888 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 603 Stewart Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., F. H. Webb, Dist. 
Mer. Sou. Sales Reps.: C. A. Carrell, 528 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga., 
Phone Dearborn 6267; K. J. Pederson, 2243 Selwyn Ave (Tel, 2-2003), 
Charlotte. N. C.: William G. Polley, 937 Cherokee Lane, Signal Moun 
tain. Tenn.. Phone Chattanooga 8-2635; John C. Brill, 3009 Magazine St. 
New Orleans. La.. Phone Magnolia 5859. Warehouses at Atlanta, Ga., 
Greenville, S. C.. New Orleans, La. 


AKRON BELTING CO... THE, Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: Ralph Gossett 
and Wm. J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C.; The Akron Belt- 
ing Co., 406 S. 2nd St., Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLEN CO., 440 ie Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou Repr.: L. E. 
Wooten, Fort Mill, 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., P. O. Box 58, Roosevelt Park Annex, 
Detroit. Mich. 7 N. 6th St.. Richmond, Va.: 1211 Commercial Bank 
Bidge.. Charlotte, N. C.; Room 714. 101 Marietta St. Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; 
809, Jahneke Bide... 816 Howard Ave.. New Orleans, La.; 619 
Texas Bank Bidg., Dallas, Tex.; 812 Keller Bidg., Houston, Tex. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, 
N. C.. Hugh Puckett, Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps.: John D. Hunter E. 
Paul F. He rddock, Charlotte Office: FE. J. Adams, 1404 S. 22nd 

ee, Ala.: Jack B. Button, 610 N. Mendenhall St., Greens 
B. Suttle, Jr.. 423 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.; K. E. 
Y oungehild, 1 South St.. Mobile, Ala. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO.. Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Char 
lotte, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 850 Fifth Ave... New York City. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N.C. Harry L. Dalton, Maer. 


ARKANSAS CO., Inc., P. O. Box 210, Newark, N. J. Sou. Repr.: 
Jasper M. Brown, 1204 Greenwood Cliff, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div., Textile Products Section, 
yerecnengg 9 r. Pa. Sou. Office, 88 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. J. V. 
Ashley, Sou. Dist. Mgr. 


ASHWORTH BROS... Inc.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A Nor 
wood Place, Greenville, C.: 218 Central Ave... S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Texas Rep.: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATWOOD MACHINE CO., Stonington, Conn. Sou. Rep.: Fred Sails, 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


AUFFMORDT & CO., C. A., 468 Fourth Ave., New York City. Sou. 
Rep.: George B. Wilkinson, 618 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


BAHNSON CO... THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Warelouse and Sou. Dis 
tributor, Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave.., 
Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORP., S. Charleston, W. Va. Sou. Distrib 
utors: American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.; F. H. Ross & Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C 

BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, Inc., 10 High St., Boston, Mass. 
Sou. Office, 318 Montgomery Bidg.. Spartanburg, 

BAY STATE TEXTILE CO., 220 Hartwell! St., Fall River, Mass. N.C. 
Agt., John Graham Webb, P. 0. Box 344, Hillsboro, N. C. Phone 127-B. 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. Y. om. tea J. D. Quern and 
D. S. Quern, 19380 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. 


BEST & CO., Inc... EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. 
Hames, 185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974; Ralph 
Gossett, William J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C.. Phone 150. 


BOND CO., CHAS., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: John 
’.. Turner, 107 16th St.. N.W.. Phone Hemlock 2118, Atlanta, Ga.: Har 
old C. Smith, Poinsett Hotel, Greenville, S. C. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St., Eliz 
abeth, N. J.: Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 


Mer., H. L. Siever, Charlotte, N. C. Reps.: W. B. Uhler, Spartanburg, 


S. C.: R. C. Young, Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga. 


40 


_ BRADLEY FLYER & REPAIR CO., 1818 W. Second Ave., Gastonia, 


BREWERTON, E. H., 1019 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 


BROOKLYN PERFEX ee a’: | N. Y. Sou. Repr.: John 
Batson, Box 841, Greenville, S. 


BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, 
S. C., Ralph Gossett and W m. J. Moore; Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Plow- 
den; Dallas, Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.: Gastonia, N. C., Gas- 
tonia Mill Supply Co.; Chattanooga, Tenn., James Supply Co.; Spar- 
tanburg, S. C.. Montgomery & Crawford. 


BRYANT ELECTRIC CO., 625-27 E. Franklin Ave.. Gastonia,'N. C. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. C. A. 
Schier, W. A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr.. George S. McCarty, T. A. Mar 
tin, George Rodgers, care Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; H. V. Wells, care Burkart-Schier Chemical Co.. Nashville, 
Tenn.; Lawrence Newman, Claude V. Day, care Burkart-Schier Chem 
ical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; J. A. Brittain, 3526 Cliff Rd., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Byrd Miller, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.: Nelson A. Fisher. 
1540 Elmdale Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W.., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Repr.: 
H. Zahn, Johnston Bide... C harlotte. 

CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 

CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 
2106 S. Lamar St., Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern et 
(including Canada): C. BE. Herrick, 44 Franklin St.. Providence, R. 
Kuropean Rep.: Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Peter S. Gilchrist, Jr., Rep. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts.. New York City. Sou. 
Offices and w arehouses. Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, lowa. Sou. Reps.: Luther Knowles, Box 127. 
Phone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C.; Grady Giibert, Box 3842, Phone 8192, 
Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 481, Phone 
22, Spartanburg, S. C.; Boyce L. Estes, Box 825, Phone 469, LaGrange, 
Ga.; Gordon W. Enloe, P. O. Box 851, Gadsden. Ala.: Harold P. Gol 
ler, 900 Woodside Bidg., Tel. 8718, Greenville. S. C. Stocks carried at 
Carolina Transfer and weg Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Consolidated Bro 
kerage Co., Greenville, Bonded Service W arehouse, Atlanta Ga.: 

Textile Products Distributing Co., Rock Hill, S. C.: Industrial Chemt. 
cals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newnan, Ga. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. C.. John R. White, Mgr.: Corn 
Products Sales Co.. Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C., J. Canty 
Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper 
Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mer.: Corn Prod 
ucts Sales Co., 824-25 Southeastern Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.. W. R. 
Joyner, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Comer Bidg.. Birmingham, Ala.., 
L. H. Kelley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St.. Worcester. 
Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, S. C.. 1000 Woodside Bidg.. W. F. Wood 
ward, Tel. 8836; Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Sup iy Co.; 
Philadelphia, Pa., 794 Drexel Bidg., J. A. Fitzsimmons: New Tar. 
Y., 200 Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office. Wood 
side Bidg., Greenville, S. C. Sou. Agts.: M. Bradford Hodges, 161 
Spring St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Jesse Hodges, 1836 FE. Morehead St.. 
Charlotte, N. C.; Byrd Miller, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E. 
Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. 
Box 720, Atlanta, Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg. 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, O. Sou. Reps.: William L. 
Morgan, P. 0. Box 846, Gree nville. S. C.; J. 0. Cole, P. O. Box 846, 
Greenville, S ; Thomas W. Meighan, 1149 St. Charles Place. Atlanta. 
Ga. Sou, Jobbers: Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co.., 
Greenville, S. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte. N. C.: Odell Mil! 
Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Young & Van Supply Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc., LaGrange, Ga.: Textile Supply Co., Dal. 
las, Tex.; T. A. Sizemore, 525 Grove St.. Salisbury, N.C, 
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DETERGENT PRODUCTS CO., 494 Spring St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga 
Offices at: Columbia, S. C.. Raleigh, N. C.. Texarkana, Ark., Columbus, 
(a. 


DODENHOFF CO., W. D., 619 Rutherford St., Greenville, S. C. Sou. 
Reps.: John Ellison, Box 61. Greensboro, N. C.; Otis A. Zachary, Box 
436. Atlanta, Ga.; Spencer W. Sparks, Chattanooga Bank Bidg., Chat 
tanooga, Tenn.: T. Hunter Long, Box 485, Tampa, Fla.; O. L. Carter, 
619 Rutherford St., Greenville, S. C. New England Sales Rep.: Herbert 
A. Derry, 94 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Offices and Ware 
houses, Spartanburg, S. C.. Clare H. Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 
Forsyth St.. S.W.. W. M. Niitchell 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inec., E. L. Electrochemicals Dept.., 
Main Office, Wilmington, Del.: Charlotte Office, 414 S. Church St.. Le 
Roy Kennette, Dist. Sales Mer. Reps.: J. L. Moore, Technical Man: 
N. P. Arnold, 2886 Alston Dr. Atlanta, Ga., Technical Service Man; 
Oo. S. MeCullers, 208 McPherson Lane, Greenville, S. C., Tech. Repr. 


& BROWN, 213 Johnston Bide... Chariotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 118% 
W. Fourth St.. Charlotte, N. C.. George Field, Mer.: Clifton E. Watson, 
Mer. Sou. Sales. Wm. S. Taylor, Supt. Charlotte Plant, Box 2036, Tel. 
8-7508: Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co.. Agt.. P. O. Box 1982, Phone 
Main 2648, Atlanta, Ga.: Alvin Braley, Southwest Supply Co., Agt.. 
Pr. O. Box 226, Phone 170, Itasca, Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO.. 217 Builders’ Bidge.. Charlotte, N. C.. 
and Allen Bldge.. Greenville, S. C.: S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 8908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps.: John E. Fox, 1011 W. Palmer St.. Charlotte, 
Aycock, 611 Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston 
Bidge.. Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence. R. I. Sou. Plants, Southern 
Franklin Process Co., Greenville, S. C.: Central Franklin Process Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FULBRIG LABORATORIES, Inc., 205-6-7 Latonia Bidg., Char 
lotte, N. C., . O. Fulbright. 


FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS, P. O. Box 1726, Atlanta, Ga. 
GASTONIA BELTING & SUPPLY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GENERAL. COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bide... Charlotte, J. W. 
l.assiter, Sou. Sales Mer.: Frank W. Reagan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer. 
Reps.: G. P. W. Black, 107 McPherson Lane, Greenville, S. C.: H. G 
rhompson, 97 Tacoma Circle, Asheville, N. C.; Guy H. Sowards, 2011 
nairview Road, Raleigh, N. C.: Hugh D. Brower, 2715 Lenox Road, 
Atlanta. Ga.: H. C. Sturtevant. 210 EF. Franklin St.. Office No. 5, Rich 
mond, Va.: Dudley ‘A, R. Wigg. 403-404 National Bank of Commerce 
Ride... Norfolk, Va.: W. A. Counts, Res. Mer... Law and Commerce 
Bide... Bluefield. W. va: Dave RB. Smith, Charlotte. N. C. Combustion 
Engineers, FE. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. C.; J. E. Campbell, Charlotte, 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 485 Hudson St.. New York City. Sou. 
Office and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bilivd.., Charlotte. 
Stigen, Mer. 


GU.L LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Belton C. Plowden, 
Griffin. Ga., Tel. 125: Mrs. Ww. G. Hamner. Gastonia. N. C.. Tel. 229: 
Raleigh Gossett. 15 Augusta St.. Greenville. S. C.. Tel. 150: Wm. J. 
Moore, P. O. Box 1528. Greenville. S. C.. Tel. 150. 


GLOBE WOVEN BELTING CO., 1396-1898 Clinton St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sou. Sales Rep.: William A. Prince, Hendersonville, 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS. Franklin Ave... Ext.. Gastonia, N. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO.. Greensboro. N. C. Phone 5678. 
Geo. A. McFetters, Mgr., Phone 2-0205. A. A. “Red” Brame, Repr. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GULF OIL, CORPORATION OF PA Pittsburgh. Pa. Division Offices: 
Atlanta, Ga.—A. M. Wright. Greenville, S. C.: W. G. Robertson, Jr.. 
Spartanburg, S. C.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N, C.: R. G. Burkhalter. 
Charlotte, N. C.: G. P. King. Jr.. Augusta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.: New 
York, N. Y.: Philadelphia, Pa.: New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.; 
Louisville, Ky.: Toledo, ¢ 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. 1. Sou. Offices, 815 
The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bide... Atlanta. Ga. J. C. 
Martin, Agt.: Johnston Blidge., Charlotte. N. C.. Elmer J. McVey. Mer.: 
bh Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim Miller, sales and service represen 
tatives. 


H. & P. SPOOL & BOBBIN CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Distributors: 
The Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Columbus Iron Works 
Co., Supply Dept., Columbus, Ga.: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP... 1440 Broadway. New York City. Sou 
Mer., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, S. C. Sales Rep.: L. M. 
Boes, Box 517. Charlotte. 


HOUGHTON & CoO., E. F.. 8083 W. Lehigh Ave... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mer.. Sou. Div., 1801 W. More- 
head St.. Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Reps.: C. L. Elgert. 7 St. Paul >= 
Baltimore. Md.: T. E. Hansen, Box 898, Glen Allen. Va.: § 
Schwoyer, 802% Otteray Drive, P. 0. Box 1507, High Point, N. C.; C. 6 
Schultze, 1801 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: L. L. Brooks. 100 
Jones Ave., Greenville, S. C.; Be Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Road. At. 
lanta, Ga.: V. C. Shaden, Box 985. Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. W. 
Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto, Houston, Tex.: H. J. Reid. 212 Lamont 
Drive, Decatur, Ga. (Size Demonstrator): W. C. McMann, Textile Sales 
Dept., 1801 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: W. A. Isenberg, Lubri. 
cation Engineer, 1801 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 
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HOUGHTON WOOL, CO., 258 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875, Bos. 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 38-8692, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and Plant, 244 
Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.;: Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent; S. W. 
Reps.: Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex.; J. 
Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Carl M. Moore, 833 
York St., Gastonia, N.C. 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Executive, 
W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.; Sou. Sales Mgr., S. B. Hen 
derson, P. O. Box 188, Greer, S. C.: Sou. Service Mgr., Dan B. Griffin, 
Pr. O. Box 480, Griffin, Ga.; Asst. Sou. Service Mgr... H. McM. Bush, 
701 Simpson St.. Greensboro, N. C.: Sou. Subsidiary, The FE. H. Jacobs 
Mfg. Corp., Box 544, Charlotte, N.C. Sou. Distributors: Odell! Mill Supply 
Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Char 
lotte Supply Co.., Charlotte, N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co.. Gastonia, 
N. C.: Shelby Supply Co.. Shelby, N. C.:; Sullivan Hardware Co., Ander- 
son, S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg, S. C.: Carolina 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.: Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 
S. C.: Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta. Ga.: Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, 
Ga.: The. Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave., Charlotte, N. C., P. O. 
Box 1418, Stephen J. Hawes, Norman P. Dort. 


JOHNSON & SON, Ine., S. C., Industrial Wax Div., Racine, Wis. 
Sou. Reps.: H. J. Chapman, Sou. Mer. for Textile Finishes; R. A. 
Bielawa, Special Textile Rep.. S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., 726 Ponce de 
Leon Place, N. E.. Phone Hemlock 0448, Atlanta, Ga. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office. 1200 Woodside 
Bidg.. Greenville, S. C.;: Claude B. Tler, Sou. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou Reps.: C. C. Switzer, Green- 
ville. S. C.: Luke J. Castile. 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.: 
F. M. Wallace, Homewood, Birmingham, Ala. 


KEYS BEL CO., 218 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Rep.: T. J. Digby, Jr., P. O. Box 244, Greer, S. C. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St.. oe eg Pa. 
Sou. Reps.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, mw. Cu. R. 
Sargent, P. O. Box 1044, Greenville, S. C 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, S. C. New 
England Office, Buffington Bidg., Fall River, Mass. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4854, Atlanta, Ga. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. 
Hollister-Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg,.S. C. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 2106 
S. Lamar St.. Dallas, Tex. Texas and Arkansas: Eastern Rep. (in- 
cluding Canada), C. E. Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I1.; 
Kuropean Rep., Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 

MORELAND CHEMICAL CO., 314 W. Henry St., Spartanburg, S. C. 
raul C. Thomas, Treas. and Gen, Mer. 


MORTON CHEMICAL CO. 2110 High Point Road, P. O. Box 868, 
Greensboro, N. C.. Phone 6623. Jos. R. Morton. Pres.: W. H. MeCor- 
mick, Jr.. Sec. and Plant Mer.‘ S. V. Valiavee, Chief Chemist. Green 
ville. S. C.. Office, Room 812 Woodside Bide... Phone 4400, P. O. Box 
1197: Robert Buck. Mer. 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bldg... Greenville, 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE 
Corp. Gen. Office, Rector St.. New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. 
Mer.. 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.: Kenneth Mackenzie, Asst. to 
Res. Mer., 201 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C. Salesmen: D. S. Moss, W. 
.. Barker, R. B. Murdoch, Harry L. Shinn, J. W. MecCalla, A. R. Aker- 
strom, 201 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C.: J. H. Shuford, Jefferson 
Standard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.: J. A. Parker, Jefferson Standard 
Bidg.. Greensboro. N. C.: H. A. Rodgers, 1006 James Bidg.. Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.: J. A. Spratt, 1006 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. 
I. White, American Savings Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: W. H. Jackson, 
Apt. 10-A, Country Club Apts., Columbus, Ga.; F. L. Feagle, Jr., 
Masonic Temple Bldg... New Orleans, La. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 854 Pine St.. Pawtucket. R. 1 
Sou. Office and Warehouse, 181 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. Cc. Sou. 
Agt.. Ln &. ey Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: Otto Pratt, Union 
Mills, N. C.s B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.: Wm. S. Johnstone, 
r. O. Box 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. Sou. 
Reps.: Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Industrial se et Co.., 
Inc., Clinton, S. C.: W. G. Hamner, Box 267, Gastonia, N. C.: A. G. 
Murdaugh, Griffin, Ga. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave.. New York City. 
Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 38-7191, Charlotte, N. C.. 
Spartanburg, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. Falls L. Thomason, 
Sou. Dist. Mer. 


NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John P. Batson, P. O. 
Box 841, Greenville, S. C. 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant. York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


NORMA HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford. Conn. 
NORTH, FRANK G., Inc., P. O. Box 92. Marietta. Ga.: P. O. Box 


844, Atlanta, Ga. Reps.: W. W. Greer. P. 0. Box 836, Greenville, S. 
C.: W. J. Greer, P. O. Box 805, Greenville, S. C. 
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ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Edwin 
W. Klumph and Cliff C. Myers, 121 E. 8rd es ‘Charlotte, N. C.; Clif? 


Smith, P. O. Box 671, Atlanta, Ga. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St... Chicago, Il. Sou. Rep.: W. 
A. Pardue. 2721 Augusta Road, Greenville, S. C.. P. O. Box 1147. Sou. 
Warehouse, Textile Warehouse Co., Greenville. S. ice 


RAMER Plants at Fitchburg, Mass.. and Charlotte 
N. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bidg. 


PEASE & CO.. J. N.. Johnston Blidge.. Charlotte, N. C. 
WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO. Millbury, Mass. Sou. Office: E. V. 
Wilson, 810 Woodside Bidge.. Gre enville. 


PENICK & FORD. LTD... 420 Lexington Ave... New York City; 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Megr., 805 Bona Allien 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, Glenn M. Anderson, 
Atianta Office: C. T. Lassister, Greensboro, N. C.: Guy L. Morrison, 902 
Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 5. C.; T. H. Nelson, Charlotte, N. C. 
Stocks carried at convenient points. 


rTIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO... Columbia Chemical Div... Grant 
Bidge.. Pittsburgh. Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C., James R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mgr. 


PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Spartanburg, S. C. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office, John 
ston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and 
Health and Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. Southeastern Div. 
Office, 815 Commercial Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C 


RAGAN RING CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
RAY CHEMICAL CO., 2816 S. Bidv., Charlotte, N. C. 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Office: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mgr., 1109 Independence Bidg.. 
Charlotte, N. C.. Phone 2-8201; A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave.., 
N.E.. Atlanta, Ga. Phone Atwood 2619. 


ROY & SON CO., B. S., Worcester. Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, Green 
ville, S. C.. Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co.. 
Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batter ymarch St.. Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N.C. Walter W. Gayle. Sou. Agt.; 
Atlanta. Ga. John L. Graves and Miles A. Comer, Selling Agts.: 
Greenville, Ss. C.. H. P. Worth, Selling Agt. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
SHINGLE & GIBB LEATHER CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO. Dist. Office: 573 W. Peachtree St., At- 
lanta, Ga. State Offices: Atlanta. Ga.: Birmingham, Ala.: Jacksonville, 
Fla.: Columbia. S. C.: Charlotte. N. C.: Nashville, Tenn.: Jackson, 
Miss. Industrial Reps.: P. W. Godard, Birmingham, Ala.; L. M. Kay, 
Atlanta, Ga.: A. F. Landers, Lakeland, Fla.: R. R. Boatwright, 
Jacksonville, Fla.: S. M. Newsom, Tifton, Ga.: J. O. Holt, Raleigh, 
N..¢ Cc. C. Nix. Charlotte. N. C.: J. F. Whelchel, Columbia, S. C.; 
G. Cc. Kimbrough, Knoxville, Tenn.; P. A. Raiche, Memphis, Tenn. 


SJOSTROM MACHINE CO., Lawrence, Mass. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. 5. 
Meservey, 184 McClean St., Decatur, Ga.: Ga. and Ala. Repr.: G. H. 
Spencer, P. O. Box 1297, Gastonia, N. C.; N. C. Repr.: Jack Alexan 
der, 2024 Rozzell’s Ferry Rd., C harlotte, N. C.: part of N. C. and S. C. 
Repr.: T. E. Doane, 1421 °W. Sullivan St.. Kingsport, Tenn.: Tenn. and 
Va. Repr.: J. D. Cox, V.-Pres., Greenville Hotel, Greenville, 5. C., and 
Kingsport, Tenn. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO. Ine., Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 
Baltimore Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co., 
1000 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co., 511 
Rhett St.. Greenville, S. C.: South Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co.., 
Greensboro, N. C.: New South Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.: Termi- 


nal storage Corp., 817 N. 17th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer 


Co., 102 Boush St... Norfolk, Va. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP. 40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. 
Branches: 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., H. O. Pierce, Mgr. Sou. 
Reps.: Earl H. Walker, 1016% Minerva Ave., Durham, N. C.; H. W. 
Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, Charlotte, N. C.: M. W. Fletcher, 2973 
Hardman Court, Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 286-8 Forsyth St... S.W.. Atlanta, Ga. 
Sou. Reps.: A. P. Mauldin, 1876 Graham St., § W.. Atlanta. Ga.: E. G. 
Merritt. 549 Peachtree Battle Ave... Atlanta. Ga.: J. J. Merritt, 1428 
Peachtree St... N.B.. Atlanta, Ga.: J. H. Riley. $0138 Monroe St.. Co 
lumbia. S. C.: S. C. Smith. 2526 Delwood Drive, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SOUTHERN LOOM-REED MFG. CO., Inc., Gaffney, 5S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth St.., 
Charlotte, N. C. A. Benson Davis, Mer. 


STALEY MFG. CO.. A. E.. Deeatur, Il. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes 
Haverty Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mgr.; 
L. A. Dillon, Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reps.: George A. Dean, 


H. A 9) ll. Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, S. C.: W. T. O'’Steen, 


Greenville, S. C.: H. F. Taylor, Jr.. Monroe, N. C.: W. N. Dulaney, 12 
Montevallo Lane, Birmingham.. Ala. 
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STANDARD COOSA-THATCHER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Sales and 
Executive Offices, Lafayette Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: W. S. 
Lawson, c/o Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. P. 
Rickman, c/o Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: N. P. 
Murphy, Guilford Bidg.. Greensboro, N. C. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sales Reps.: A. Y. 
Bristoll, 104 Maple Ave., Tel. Narberth 8795, Narberth, Pa.: G. R. 
Douglas, 707 Columbian Mutual Towers, Tel. 8-7117, Memphis, Tenn.;: 
M. A. Hawkins, 8818 General Taylor St., Tel. Upton 6057-J, New 
Urieans, La.; H. C. Jones, c/o The Stanley Sales Co., 651 Humphries 
St.. S.W.. Tel. Main 4110, Atlanta, Ga.: W. D. Low, 17 West Brow 
Terrace, Chattanooga, Tenn.: G. J. MeLernon, 200 Hubbard St., San 
Antonio, Tex.; C. W. Lynch, 1836 E. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C 


STEELCOTE MFG. CO., St. Louis. Mo. Carolinas and Georgia Dis 
tributors: Moreland Chemical Co.. Spartanburg, S. (¢ 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Alle 
ene Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bidg.., 
Ox 1917, Gree nsboro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mgr.: Henry P. Goodwin, 
Sales and Service. Greenville Office and Plant. 621 FE. McBee Ave., Box 
1899. Greenville, S. C.. J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and Mer. of 
Southern Divisions: Davis L. Batson and Sam Zimmerman, Jr.. Sales 
and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 268 McDonough Bivd.. Box 
1496. Atlanta, Ga., H. R. Gaffney, Mgr.: Vernon A. Graff, Asst. Mer.: 
Barney R. Cole, Sales and Service. Southern Shuttles, a division of 
the Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 FE. McBee Ave.. Box 568, Greenville. 
S. C.. J. J. Kaufmann, Jr.. Mer.: Louis P. Batson, Director of Sales: 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. Ira L. Griffin, Mer... T. C. 
Davis: W. N. Kline, 17 Camille Ave., Greenville, S. C.: EF. D. Estes, 
1257 Durand Dr. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall River. 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 1894, Greenville, S. C.; 
D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 448, Spartanburg, S. C. 


STEWART MACHINE Inc... Ed S. Kempton, Treas., 832 N. 
Marietta St... Gastonia. N. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and 
Mer. ~ 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York. N. Y. Dist. Offices. Box 901, Norfolk. 
Va.. and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in al! 
principal cities. Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.: 
D. L. Keys, S. Brooklyn Sta.. Baltimore, Ce W. H. Boebel, Roanoke. 
Va.: F. M. Edwards, Golds thoro. mat . P. Warner and R. L. Scott, 
Greensboro, N. C.: B. D. Heath and Ww. Meador. Charlotte. N. C.: 
J. S. Leonard, Greenville, S. C.: F. G. Mitchell, Charleston, S. C.: L. 
C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.: A. C. Keiser, Jr.. Atlanta, Ga.: J. G. Myers, 
Birmingham, Ala.: P. H. Baker, textile engineer. New York. N. Y. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga 
TEXWOOD MPG. & SALES CO., Greenvule, S. C. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, Green 
ville, S. C.: Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: E. Rowell Holt, 208 
Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C.: M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, 

Gta ; Ragan, High Point, N. C.;: A. D. Roper, Johnson City. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St.. Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Reps. : ‘William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Green 
ville, S. C.: Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.: Torrence L. 
Maynard, P. O. Box 456, Belmont, N.C 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 819 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Reps.: R. M. Mauldin and Ike E. 
Wynne; 1008 Norris Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Rep.: J. W. Stribling. 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W., New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. Holt 
Haywood, 612 S. Main St.., Winston-Salem, ic 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231 W. 
Washington St., Greenville, S. C.. Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CQ.. Providence, R. 1.. with Sou. Office 
and Stock Room at 178 W. Franklin Ave.. P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. 
C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., Mgr., 1783 Inverness 
Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


WAK Industries, Charlotte, N. C. 


WALKER MPG. CO., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. a R. T. Osteen, 
11 Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869, Greenville, S. C. Greenville 
Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
N. C.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 2106 S. Lamar St.., allas, Tex.: R. B 
aa aR, Box 66, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO.,. W. Warwick. R. I. Sou. Branch Fac. 
tory at Rock Hill, S. C. Sou. Reps.: M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burling- 
ton, N. C.: Henry Papini, 806 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.;: W. E. 
Searcy, III, Box 123, Griffin, Ga. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury. Mass. Sou. Office: Walter 
F. Daboll. 810 Woodside Bide.. Greenville. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin 
Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mers.: 1817 
Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. P. Thomas, Charlotte Office: 
I. D. Wingo and M. J. Brantley, Atlanta Office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 

WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL CO., 500 Fifth Ave... New York. N. Y. 
J. W. Horner, Box 682, Atlanta, Ga., covering Ga., Ala.. Tenn. and 
Miss.: George H. Woolley, Jr., 985 Henley Place, Charlotte, N. C., 
covering N. C. and S. C. 

WINDLE & CoO., J. H., 281 S. Main St., Providence, R. I. 

WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps.: C. R. Bruning, 


302 N. Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. C.: G. W. Searell, Route No. 
15, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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For AAU Plants 
LARGE OR SMALL 


Regardless of the size of 
your plant, Toilet Rooms 
which require constant re- 
pair and time out for ad- 
justment, willrob you of val- 
vable man-hours and may 
constitute a menace to the 
health of your employees. 


Vogel Products ore prov- 
ing their ability to with- 
stand the use and abuse 
of today’s 24-hour work- 
ing schedule.in textile mills, 
shipyards, chemical and 
high explosive plants, steel 
mills and many other places 
throughout the Nation, 
Vogel Products are meet- 
VOGEL NUMBER 4—Vitreous chino ing all the requirements 
bow! with top supply, pointed white of our all-out Wor Effort. 


enomeled drum type pressure tonk, 


SCORES OF TEXTILE MILLS 


“CASCADE” for LOOMS 


“SPIN TWIST” 
j for Spinners and Twisters 


LESS SLIP 
Not Affected by Machinery Oil 


MORE PICKS PER MINUTE! 
LOWER COST PER BOLT OR SKEIN! 


seat, union ell 
: bled with 3 ft. 2 in. genuine wrought 
, iron valve rod and casing. ¢ 0 M P A N Y 
This fixture can be furnished with Vac- 


THE 


AKRON, OHIO 


Leather Belting Makers Since 1885 
Suppliers to the Textile Industry for 53 years. 


Southern Representatives 


RALPH GOSSETT & WM. J. MOORE 
15 Augusta Street 
Greenville, S. C. 


The AKRON BELTING COMPANY 
406 South Second Street 
Memphis, Tennessee 
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AKRON BELTING CO. 


WERE SAVING MORE THAN 50% 
ON OUR LOOM LEATHER COSTS 
SINCE WE SWITCHED TO BONDARON 


Hundreds of mill operators have found by actual 
experience that the most economical \eathers to use 
are the finest they can buy—which, of course, means 


NAL GENUINE 


ORIGI Leather with the Mair on™ 


Pay REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


LEATHERS 


Why not try them on your own looms? 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 202 


Check Strap 


CHARLES 


617-623 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
Manufacturers of Textile Leathers 
for Nearly Half a Century 
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| (‘otton Loom Picke Lug strap 
Harness Strap 
KEEP 'EM 
TURNING! 
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Mitts spinning yarns for war-essential fab- 
rics are producing smoother, stronger, more 
uniform yarn...and at substantially increased 
speeds... by using Texaco Spindura Oils. 


Spindura Oils effectively cushion spindle 
vibration, resist hunting and lagging, thus 
assuring more uniform tension and twist, and 
permitting higher speeds and heavier pack- 
ages. These oils reduce ends down and stock 


spoilage. 


The outstanding performance that has made 
Texaco preferred in the fields listed below 
has made it preferred by prominent mills 
in every textile area. 

These Texaco users enjoy many benefits 
that can also be yours. A Texaco Lubrication 
Engineer will gladly cooperate in the selec- 
tion of the most suitable lubricants for your 
equipment. Just phone the nearest of more 
than 2300 Texaco distributing points in the 
48 States, or write The Texas Company, 
135 East 42d St., New York, N. Y. 


ag 
THEY PREFER TEXACO 


all other brands combined. ee 


— More locomotives and cars in 
power in the U. S. is lubricated with than with any other brand. 


? 
Texaco than with any other brand. iri 


More Diesel horsepower on the U.S. are flown with Texaco than 
streamlined trains in the U. S. is with any other brand. 


EXACO Lubricant: 


TUNE IN FRED ALLEN EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT—CBS ® HEIP WIN THE WAR BY RETURNING EMPTY DRUMS PROMPTLY * 
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